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Tue special Bell System services— Telegraph Service, transaction of their business between branches and s] 
Telephone Typewriter Service, and Full Talking Service headquarters often choose Full Talking Service—ex st 


are all being used more and more by business firms. clusive use of telephone circuits between two or 

These latest methods of communication make the more cities. 

far-off units of an organization seem as though they These special services are now widely used by 

were just across the street. automobile and industrial concerns, banks, broker- 
Two thousand Bell Telegraph Service contracts are age, investment security and bond houses, news- 

in effect today, connecting more than nine thousand _ papers and press associations, trust companies, elec- 


points in every important town and city in the tric light and power companies and governme 





United States departments. F 
By Telephone Typewriter Service, written communi- They are but three of the various Special Bell Ser 

cations with branch units, near or far, are sent in vices. Would one of them bring growth and needed . 

seconds instead of hours or days. For either service, change to your business? Call your local Bell Tele 

a large or small number of points can be oper- ; phone business office today to discuss the sub 

ated on the same circuit y ‘Q ject with you. . . . Bell Special Services are 


Concerns desiring personal contact for the ‘ Quick . . . Economical . . . Universal 1. 
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month. In this connec- 
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of that word ‘‘frazzled.”’ After 
the December article, John 
rphy of Ottawa, Ontario, wasted no 
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The article and the illustrations, 
Walled and Unwalled Towns,” repre- 
nts a combination rather unusual for 
; magazine, for the author is J. R. 


Perkins, pastor of the First Congrega- 
onalist Church of Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
d the artist is his son, William H. 
erkins, a young Chicago artist. 
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ROTARY’S MISSION AS A WORLD-EDUCATOR. The above photograph shows the President of Rotary International de- 
‘ an addre ‘ the orld-wide spread of Rotary to the Pacific Conference at Tokyo, in which a large map of the 
used Such ade es have been given by the President and others in nearly all of the forty-four countries im 

and have had the effect everywhere of awakening the minds of business and professional men to facts concerning 


other countries than their own. 


New Year Greetings 


AN ve enter the New Year we can look back with great satisfaction and measure the year’s 
d progress: thousands of new contacts, several new countries in our international family. It 

fitting that Rotarians everywhere become conscious of this truly remarkable expansion yet 
t is far more important that we be alert to the possibilities of the future, as the idea may yet 
be unborn that will bring into practical and fruitful realization our great ambition of genuine 
understanding and good-will throughout the world. Pray accept this challenge and give thought 


to what can best be done to*promote the realization of Rotary’s objectives worldwide. 


Sincerely and rotarily, 
lL. B. (°TOM") SUTLION, 


ar 
President. 
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That Universal Feeling 


By THE EpITOR 








you will see the President of Rotary Inter- 

national pointer in hand and a big map at 
his side. He is telling an audience in Tokyo of 
Japanese, Chinese, Pacific Coast, South Ameri- 
can, Australian, New Zealand, Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands Rotarians some facts and some 
truths about the wide world in which Rotary is 
so rapidly spreading. 

The map of the world is much more than a 
mere geographical chart. It is a futurist picture, 
full of fire to the imagination. What the map 
tells us is not merely a tale of vastness of homing 
space for hungry humanity, but of the inequality 
with which that space is filled. How some areas 
are sparsely populated for thousands of miles, 
others densely massed in a few hundreds. We 
know, furthermore, that while peace, plenty, 
wealth, and industry are the order of the day 
in some of these worlds, in others there is strife 
and want, poverty and sloth. Whereas in some 
of these worlds men unite in speaking the same 
language and in respect (or disrespect) of the 
same laws and customs, in others there is a 
vortex of clashing creeds, races, sects, and sys- 
tems of government, any one of which might 
cause a spark to be thrown into the powder- 
magazine, as in 1914, and civilization blown back 
a century or more. 


Does the map offer us any solution of the 
problem—how to run this world of ours as a 
“business proposition,” that is, as a concern 
worked and working together for the common 
good of each and all? None whatever. For that 
solution we have to look not to the map, but 
inside ourselves. 


We know perfectly well, most of us, when 
we set out on to our day’s work in the city or 
the open lands or sea or air, or whatever it is, 
that our chief desire is to preserve our persons 
and our possessions by giving some service to 
others for which they will recompense us. We 
have no wish to rob or kill or defraud our neigh- 


and social contacts we are animated in the main 
by goodwill. 


| O O K opposite to our frontispiece page. There bor, but rather would benefit him. In our civic 


Each of us is not merely an individual, a 
worker at trade or profession, a citizen, or a 
national; he is also something bigger, a member 
of the universe of man, of which the map is 
but the geographical symbol. If every single 
one of us had “that universal feeling” as he 
went about his daily life, the world-commonwealth 
of our wildest dreams would be a reality. 


Already the nations are closer together as 
nations than they were, by better means of com- 
munication and conversation between representa- 
tives. More than that is needed, and that is, a 
closer coming-together of peoples themselves, so 
that there may be betterment of understanding 
as the prelude to goodwill and peace. 


If every Rotarian knew a little about every 
other country in the world, of whom it is com- 
posed, how it came into being, how it grew, how 
it is run, what are its characteristics and aspira- 
tions, he would learn the great lesson that in 
essentials all peoples are the same. Having 
learned that, the thought of war between brothers 
would vanish from his mind, and in place of that 
thought would be the will to peace—and more 
than that, knowledge of the way. 


By organizing Rotary clubs in every country 
of the world, something is being done to make 
the interflow between men of the different na- 
tions as easy as that of the waters of the Great 
Lakes, thanks to the cutting of canals. Rotary 
International might be likened to a cutter of 
waterways between lakes of communities scat- 
tered over the earth’s surface. Just like the 
makers of canals, it goes on with its work in 
season and out, regardless of the things that 
separate, and in thought only of the things that 
unite. For goodwill, like water, is of one sub- 
stance, and has a common level which it always 
finds. 
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By THE EDITOR 


Monarchy in Perspective 

NCLUDED in the honorary membership of Rotary 

] are two reigning monarchs, the Kings of Italy and the 

Belgians, the President-elect of the United States, and 
the Prince of Wales. When approached to become an 
honorary member of the Rotary Club of London, King 
George very courteously explained that were he to accept 
such a membership ‘in one organization, he would be ex- 
pected to accept in a number 
Nevertheless, the 
King received on two occasions 
representatives of Rotary at 
Buckingham Palace, and all who 
met him there after the conven- 
tions held in Europe in 1921 and 
1927 will recall his geniality and 
intelligent interest in the work 
of the movement, which was 
shared by Queen Mary. 

The King’s long illness, while 
it has caused tense anxiety to 
his subjects and sympathy 
among the citizens of the world 
generally, has focused attention 
on the loyalty of the peoples of 
the British Empire to the mon- 
archy. Since the beginning of 
the reign of Queen Victoria, the 
monarchy has identified itself to 
an extent never previously 
known with the daily working 
lives of the people, and with the 
progress of the state in many 
ways other than political. Vic- 
toria and her consort were 
patrons of science, art, explora- 
tion; Edward VII identified him- 
self with sports, cultivation, 
fashion, social life, and the cure 
of disease; King George and his Queen have been noted for 
their intense interest in social welfare and the relief of 
poverty and suffering, sparing no exertion to make them- 
selves familiar with living conditions. The heir to the 
throne is the greatest of globe-trotters, a traveller by land, 
sea, and air to all parts of the earth known and unknown. 
He journeyed from the heart of central Africa to the bed- 
side of his sick father, to assume increased responsibilities. 

On November 26th the President of Rotary International 
sent the following message to Buckingham Palace: 


of others. 


The Rotarians of forty-four countries having in mind King George's 
graciousness to Rotary on various occasions, are deeply concerned over 
His Majesty's present indisposition and offer earnest wishes for his com- 
fort and recovery. 

The following acknowledgment was received from Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, Secretary for Foreign Affairs: 


The King commands me to convey to you His Majesty’s sincere thanks 
for your kind message and his cordial appreciation of your good wishes. 





King George V. 


Presidential Journeys 


The president of Rotary International (I. B. Sutt 
leaving early this month for a visit to Europe, in part 
to Italy, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, France, and 
Slavia. While in Italy, it is expected he will hav 
sations on Rotary with leaders of public life and 
Church, from which betterment of understanding i 
He will visit the cities of Jugo-Slavia in y 
it is hoped soon to form Rot 
clubs, and while there, 
doubtless make the object 
the movement better know 
the authorities. During hi 
cent visit to the Province 
Quebec, President Sutton 
conversations in Montreal 
the heads of the Catholic Chu 
and prominent clergy. His ad 
dress was such as to encourage 
sympathetic consideration by th 
latter of the question of men 
bership by Catholics in Rotary 
Clubs, concerning which there 
have been recent misunderstand- 
ings. 

Present at the banquet was a 
representative of the Arch- 
bishop, the Rev. Canon F. Cha: 
tier, Vice Rector of the Ur 
versity of Montreal, and the Re 
Father Bartlett, S. J., Principal 
of Loyola College. 


to result. 


Accident to Paul Harris 

HE Founder of Rotary, Paul 

Harris, is slowly, but we 
hope, surely, recovering 
the effects of a fall in the streets 
of Chicago on November l6t! 
While no bones were broken, the 
fall has not been without its shock to the system. Thi 
Founder had only lately returned from what must have been 
one of the most gratifying of his experiences—the giving of a 
charter to a newly formed Rotary club in his boyhood home, 
Wallingford, Vermont. Paul Harris hopes to have sufi 
ciently recovered from the effects of his fail to keep |! 
engagement to visit the Rotary Forum at Miami, Flo: 
January 20th to 25th. 


Conferences and Visitations 


With next month the district conferences of the y 
begin, to conclude in May. The first in point of time 
that of District No. 3 (Mexico) to be held at Vera C 
on February 18th. The Board will be represented 
Director Eduardo Moore, from Santiago, Chile. Next con 
the conference of District No. 20 (Indiana) at Terre Hau 
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yuary 21st, 22nd. Then that of District No. 53 
Zealand) at Christchurch on February 27th to March 
is not practicable for a direct representative of 
1 to attend the Australian and New Zealand con- 
every year, but doubtless an effort will be made 
that there is a personal contact between the 
Rotarians of America and 
Europe and their fellows 
“down under.” Among the 
conferences to be noted well 
in advance, lest the reader 
happen to be in such local- 
ities, is that at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, May 16th-17th, 
to be attended by Vice- 
President Thomas Stephen- 
son; at Madrid, Spain, April 
24th-25th; Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, April 1st-2nd; Can- 
berra, Australia, March 
12th to 14th. 
The Editor of THE Ro- 
TARIAN (Vivian Carter) 
Se Spent the Christmas season 
tr. Eduardo Moore (Santiago, i” the eastern states, visit- 
Chile), Second Vice-President ing and addressing the Ro- 
of Rotary International. tary clubs at Rochester, 
N. Y., Boston, New York 
City, Waverly, N. Y., and Washington, D. C. The editor 
lealt categorically and as a journalist with criticisms in 
recent American magazine articles on Rotary. 
He reminded the critics that the movement is established 
n many other areas of the world than that with which they 
seem to be exclusively familiar. Early in the New Year, he 
vill visit Detroit, Miami, Indianapolis, Cleveland, Youngs- 
town, and Milwaukee. 


re 





European Administration 


The Board has decided to make no appointment of special 
commissioner for Continental Europe in place of T. C. 
Thomsen, resigned, but one or more honorary special com- 
missioners may be appointed. A meeting of the European 
Advisory Committee will be held, to be attended by Presi- 
dent Sutton, in February at which more detailed considera- 
tion will be given to matters laid before the last meeting 
in general terms. Among the topics to be specially dis- 
cussed will be a suggestion that regional conferences be 
held on the Continent. The Board has decided that the 
person in charge of the European Secretariat shall hence- 
forth be known as European Secretary. As an example 
of the increase of executive work caused by extension to 
new countries, it may be noted that translation committees 
now exist for Italy, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Sweden, Fin- 
land, Hungary, Norway, and the Netherlands. 


The Board at its November meeting placed on record 
its appreciation of the splendid work done for Rotary Inter- 
national by Commissioner Thomsen. 


Rotary in the Near East 


Whatever the difficulties encountered, and whatever the 
success attained, everybody will agree that unique service 
is rendered not only to Rotary International, but to the 
general cause of peace and goodwill, by such enterprises 
as that of Commissioner Davidson in the “unchanging 
East.” Once the nature of Rotary has been explained to 
leaders in eastern countries, a new vision is brought that 
opens the world to their minds. The commissioner of 
the type of Davidson, a North American by birth, but one 
who has spent many years of his life in the Orient, presents 
n himself a portrait of universality. Rotary is rapidly 
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developing such a type of missionary, and before many 
years are passed, it may be one familiar to many at present 
remote areas of the world. 

Letters from Davidson describe his experience as Rotary’s 
“ambassador” to the Turkish Republic in its capital, 
Angora. He arrived just as the National Assembly was 
about to open, at which everybody of importance in the 
capital was to be present. Undaunted, “Jim” succeeded in 
getting interviews with ambassadors, ministers, and leaders 
of official and business life. At the former capital, Stam 
boul, an organizing committee of notables was formed, and 
enthusiasm for Rotary has been stirred that reaches right 
into the heart of society—even to the ladies (now it seems 
no longer veiled and segregated, but short-skirted, bobbed 
haired and in evidence everywhere). 


The “International” Explained 

A difficulty in getting Rotary established in Turkey i 
caused by state regulations that require a “permit” for the 
establishment of new organizations, and exercise a very 
strict surveillance over their aims and objects. Apparently, 
the word “international” is there suspect, and associated 
with Bolshevism! This possible handicap to the spread of 
Rotary in some countries needs to be noted, and the sugges 
tion is made that there should be some wording in the 
Constitution that places our position beyond doubt. In the 
present pamphlet of the International Service Committee, 
of which Davidson is the author, Rotary’s “international” 
role is thus described: 

“Rotary’s aim is to develop in each of its members the 


highest form of citizenship. A Rotarian must be a loyal 


citizen. Rotary has no room for the man who does not love 
his country. But Rotary does not feel that there is any 
thing in loyalty to one’s country that is incompatible with 
developing friendship with men of other lands.” 

It appears that the reading of this paragraph removed 
the doubts of Turkish officials. 

We are glad to report that the preliminary organization 
of a Rotary Club in Athens, Greece, was duly completed by 
Commissioner Davidson on December 12th. A telegram of 
congratulation on the new arrival was sent from headquar 
ters to the Commissioner. 


Rotary in Central Europe 


In another important center of government, Vienna, 
Rotary’s international objects have been placed before the 
head of the state in personal conversation. During a recent 
visit to Vienna by leading Rotarians from Yorkshire 
(England) —who were orig 
inally concerned with the 
formation of clubs in Vien- 
na, Prague, and Budapest 
an interview took place with 
Dr. Hainisch, president of 
the Austrian Republic. 
From an account in the 
Neues Wiener Zeitung, we 
read that Rotarian Willis, 
one of the visitors, ex- 
plained the objects of 
Rotary thus: 

“The main characteristic 
of the organization is that 
it is controlled in the first 
place by representatives of 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha, Presi- the warvepene One, She 

dent of Turkey. fore it encourages every 

means of bringing peoples 

closer together. The Rotary organization wants to build 

in every country a group urging the realization of an era 
if real friendship among the nations.” 

Such explanations, made unofficially by average well- 
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informed travelling Rotarians, do good as a supplement to 
the more official definitions, indicating that the movement 
is not merely one of leaders but of intelligent followers. 
Among those who went with the party to Vienna was a 
youth of seventeen, Mr. Kenneth L. Barber, and here is the 
picture he pens of that city, which is of interest to others: 
“The most wonderful thing in Vienna is the Viennese. 
My impression is that they are the best-educated people in 
the world. I must have made the acquaintance of about 
fifty Viennese, and of these only two could not speak fluent 
English. Most of them 
could read Shaw or Gals- 


worthy—in English, of 
course, without turning a 
hair. They also seem to 
have regained the lost art of 
conversation. They talk 
brilliantly about anything. 
They have the genius for 
pleasure . for wisdom.” 
It must be gratifying to 
be a member of a Rotary 
club in a city of which a 
visitor can write thus! 


Post-Convention Effects 





It is often said that Con — 
ventions are to be judged by 
what men take away from 
them—which is not easy to 
gauge in a world of strange and deep silences. Those who 
went to Minneapolis will remember the address by Sir 
Donald Maclean for many years to come. What will inter- 
est them now to know is the impression Sir Donald himself 
took away with him, and what he did about it. Here is 
what he said at a meeting of the Leicester (England) 
Rotary Club in November. 

At Minneapolis I was profoundly and deeply impressed as an onlooker 
with the fact that as each day proceeded the international question 
would come breaking through, and in my observation, there was no topic 
which provoked so amazing and general a response as international 
goodwill. Time after time, at the minor meetings which I took the 
opportunity of attending, former foes stood on precisely the same plat- 
form, but they stood together as friends who had learnt a lesson, and 
were locked, indeed linked up, together, in the determination that the 
lesson should be well and truly learnt... . 

I thought “Well, this means something,” and when I got back I felt 
it so deeply that the first visit I made outside my own family, was to 
the Prime Minister (Mr. Baldwin)—he is a very old personal friend of 





Sir Donald Maclean of Lon- 
don, England. 


January, 


may feel bound to say: whatever newspapers in the discharge 
public duty think it is their duty to mirror in their daily issues 
this, that the. men and women who constitute the United § 
America and the men and women who constitute this country 
Dominions scattered far and wide over the surface of this w 
determined that war is impossible between our two nations. 


Area Administration 


On the eve of the Dallas Convention, there will 
meeting of the committee in regard to area administ: 
which it is contemplated shall be enlarged by the part 
tion of representatives of world-wide Rotary, so 
opinion may be obtained as to the desired changes 
government of Rotary Internationa] for prospective en 
ment in the constitution. It is now probable that 
changes in the British-Irish area will be deferred per 
the report of this enlarged special committee. 


Convention Delegations 
Visitors to the Convention from Europe will leave o 
S. S. Mauretania on May 11, arrive New York, May 
and travel to Dallas via New York, Richmond, Va., L 
ville, Nashville and Memphis. They will return by 
Berengaria on June 5, reaching New York by way of N 
Orleans, Asheville, and Philadelphia. 


Young Australians Sail 


On December 27th there sailed from Australia the st 
er “Makura” carrying amongst other passengers a 
tingent of 150 Australian boys, members of the Your 
Australian League. The boys bear a message of goodwi 
from the prime minister, the Hon. S. M. Bruce, on be! 
of the Australian people to the people of the United Stat: 
and Canada. The boys are in charge of Commander J 
Simons, honorary director and founder of the League, ar 


a member of the Rotary Club of Perth. Accompanying th: 
ha 


delegation are a full complement of staff officers, a bar 
master, and a trained nurse and matron. The party 


scheduled to reach San Francisco January 18th. Amon; 


cities to be visited are Los Angeles, New Orleans, Wa 
ington, New York City, Boston, Quebec, Montreal, Toront: 
Ottawa, Detroit, Chicago, Winnipeg, Edmonton, and Vai 


couver. Opportunity will be taken to inspect industria 


plants and leading commercial houses, visit points of scen 


and historic interest. Already a considerable number o! 


invitations have been extended to the boys to partake of t 
hospitality of private homes. Manifestly a tour such as t! 
not only results in a better understanding and mutual goo 
will between visitor and host, but will have friendly reve 
berations between the peoples of North America and th 

of Australia. 








mine After seeing him I went to see Sir Austen Chamberlain, the 
Foreign Secretary, and after seeing him I went to see the Secretary 
for the Dominions 
There is no doubt at all of the fact that whatever party politicians 
‘ 
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Constantinople—Where a Rotary Club is in process of organization. View of the European quarter from Stamboul. 
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‘ivic Ideals and the Service Club 


An inquiry into the need for a civic consciousness 


WILLIAM THOMPSON ELLIOTI 














S the Club is, so should the city also be, 
_(writes the Vicar of Leeds, England, a 
prominent Rotarian and former director of 
Rotary International)—a place of fellowship 
for men of diverse types and interests, each of 
whom labors for the good of all, with a civic 


pride that has a moral and spiritual as well as 


a material aspect. 








T is a point which has been often 
remarked that whereas the Bible 
begins with a garden, it ends 
with a city. The ideal life for 

man is not a life of isolation, but a 
life shared with all sorts and condi- 
tions of other men, in a community. 
For what is a city? It is a place 
where men of very various types, ful- 
filling diverse functions, live together 
na real community life. It should be 
thoroughly mixed, business men and 
professional men, merchant princes 
ind craftsmen, thinkers and _ doers, 
making their several contributions to 
a common life in which all legitimate 
human interests may flourish, includ- 
ing not only commerce and industry, 
but also the arts, music and the drama, 
and religion. In it the non-productive 
members of the community will be 
‘ared for, children have plenty of open 
spaces for physical development and 
be nobly trained in mind and spirit; 
the halt and the maimed be sheltered 
and protected, and the aged find the 
evening of their days filled with peace. 
It will be a place of dignity, and a 
place of fellowship. In it the things 
of the spirit will be pursued with as 
much zeal as the material goods of life. 
There will be in it such variety of in- 
terest that every citizen will find it 
ossible to live an ever-expanding, in- 
ligent, satisfactory life, for body, 
nd, and spirit. Each will labor for 
good of all. The aim will be the 
truction and enlightenment and 
|-being of every citizen, the loosing 

‘ chains and the unbinding of bur- 


dens, and a_ free 
course for righteous- 
ness everywhere. 

* * * * * 

I believe that an 
ideal something like 
this is in the minds 
of very many citi- 
zens, both those in 
places of authority 
and the humble folk 
whose range of in- 
fluence is more lim- 
ited. No man is a 














worthy citizen who 
has no civic ideals, 
and certainly no 
man is worthy of a 
place of authority in a city without 
some such high aspirations for the 
community which he serves. He may 
not find it easy to express them in 
words. These are not the ideas which 
commonly find expression at election 
meetings: the election atmosphere is 
not friendly to them. Consequently, 
no man ought to be finally judged by 
what he says on a public platform. 
But unless he sometimes allows a 
glimpse into an inner mind capable 
of cherishing ideals for his city, he is 
a man to beware of when the true in- 
terests of the city are concerned. 

But no one knows better than those 
responsible for the good government of 
a city how powerful are the influences 
which tend to prevent the realization 
of such ideals. It is doubtful how far 
what is called progress in modern 
cities is really progress towards an 


William Thompson Elliott 
Vicar of Leeds, England 


ideal at all. When a modern city ha 
grown beyond a certain point, it tends 
to become less and less a habitation 
of men and more and more a com 
pound of industry. People who have 
enough money to do so consider them- 
selves justified in moving away from 
the city to live elsewhere. They jour 
ney into the city day by day to further 
their business and commercial inter- 
ests, and after the day’s work is ove 
they go back to their homes, perhaps 
to follow secondary interests within a 
much more limited sphere than that of 
the city in which they pursue their 
livelihood. The result is that the ener 
gies of the city itself become concen- 
trated on the things which are directly 
productive of profit, and all the other 
interests which should enrich the com 
munity life of an intelligent people 
tend either to languish into insigni 
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to become commercialized to 
a degree dangerous to their true wel- 
fare. That this is true of music and 
the drama, for example, is obvious to 
anyone who will consider the present 
position of theatres and other places 
of entertainment in great like 
London and New York. This is an ex- 
treme illustration, I admit, but I use 


ficance or 


cities 


it for that reason. In cities smaller 
than London or New York, but yet 
big enough for the process of migra- 


tion to have begun, the commercializa- 
tion of the arts has not proceeded so 
far, and the result is that it is only 
by the generosity or the industry of 
the few that the finer things in com- 
munity life are maintained at all. 

This is symptomatic of a decline in 
civic idealism which is not fully bal- 
anced by the kind of. civic pride which 
itself in magnificant build- 
ings, mostly dedicated to commercial 
pursuits. Such buildings add to a 
city’s dignity and beauty, as well as to 
its commercial prosperity, but not nec- 
essarily to that variety of interests 
and that fellowship in diversity which 
are the true value of a city’s life. 

*« * » * * 

the external 

which 


expresses 


Apart from and ma- 
terial any form of 
idealism has to overcome, there are the 
equally stubborn moral obstacles. In- 
deed it 
true to 


obstacles 


would be 
that 
these are the most 


say 
stubborn obstacles 
of all. 
automobile 


There is no 
quality 
in ideals as such. 
forward 
costly: it 
effort 
and spiritual im- 
agination. the 
selfishness and evil 
men 
are found to be 
real things 
they come in con- 
flict with endeav- 
ors to prepare a 
pathway for the 
ideal common- 
wealth. The pas- 
sions of fear, 
jealousy, hatred, 
and acquisitiveness 
stand in the way 
of true progress. 
There is a passage 
in the little-read 
book of Esdras, 
which ought to be 
noted by all who 
desire the welfare 
of the community 
in which they live. 
It runs as follows: Paetes Sodan ee 


There is a we 
city builded 


Every 
step is 


costs moral 


passions of 


when 
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and set in plain country and full of 

good things; 

But the entrance thereof is nar- 
row, and is set in a dangerous 
place to fall, having a fire on the 
right hand, and on the left a deep 
water; 

And there is only one path be- 
tween them both, even between the 
fire and the water, so small that 
there could but one man go there 
at once. 

If this city now be given unto 
man for an inheritance, if the heir 
pass not the danger set before him, 
how shall he receive his inheri- 
tance? 

And I said, it is Lord. 
he unto me, 

Even so is Israel’s portion. 

The significance of this is, the ulti- 
mate need for a motive strong enough 
to persevere in face of threatened 
costliness. We need a faith which can 
pierce the clouds; and that, in the final 
issue, must be a faith in the unseen. 
The only motive strong enough to in- 
duce men to persevere in the endeavor 
to build a city of God upon earth is 
in the faith that its pattern is some- 
how “laid up in the heavens.” As 
Mazzini said, there has been no great 
conquest of the human spirit, no single 
important step for the perfecting of 
human society, which has not had its 
roots in such a faith. Without it you 


Then said 


may coerce, but you can not persuade; 
you may be tyrants, but you cannot 





. the kind of civic pride which expresses itself in magnificent buildings, 


mostly dedicated to commercial pursuits.” 


January, 


be educators, or apostles. What 
a man’s religion may be, as 

presses itself in creeds or formula 
humanity in its deepest heart d 
the fulfillment of the Lord’s Pray: 
Christendom, “Thy Kingdom com 


earth, as it is in heaven.” 
a. * om + . 


These considerations invite a b 
tion to the value of the service clu! 

a factor in community welfare. 
members of such clubs, are, or shou 
be, men who think of their city 
terms of its humanity. Too often 
speak of our home town in terms 
its fine buildings, its noble streets, 
manifold activities, its develop 
trade. But there would be no bu 
ings without people to inhabit then 
no magnificent streets without men of 
vision to plan them, no manifold int 
ests without citizens active in thé 
pursuit. Your home town is not 
accumulation of buildings, nor is it a 
complex of activities, but it is the sun 
total of its citizens. The city and its 
citizens are one and indivisible. The 
dependence on one another is mutual 
and absolute. They prosper or declin 
together. They are the same thing 
and have but one life. 

It is the consciousness of the r¢ 
sponsibility which follows from this, 
which brings men together in servic 

clubs. The city dé 
pends on me, and 
© depend on the city 
Nothing that the 
city has to offer n 
can I make my ow! } 
without an effort 
intelligence an 
will. Whether t] 
best things that 
the city has to of 
fer shall be sprea 
abroad over th 
‘lives of all its cit 
zens, and whethe! 
they shall be hand 
ed down to 
next generat 
strengthened an 
enriched, deper 
on what we may 
call the 
consciousness of 
citizens of tod 
In Professor B: - 
ley’s “Ethi 
Studies,” there 
passage wl! 
movingly expres - 
that dependenc: 
the individual u 
the commu! 
which is a b: 
factor in sé 
consciousness. 
“The Chi ; 
learns tt : 
speak, and ap q 


I — 


serv 








ipcmien ase 


whole in which he lives. 
to try and develop his ‘individual- 
ity,’ his self which is not the same 
is Other selves? Where is it? What 
is it? The soul within him is 
saturated, has got {fits substance, 
has built itself up from, it is one 


sal life. . 
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“And there is only one path between . . . 


propriates the common heritage of 


race, the tongue that he makes 


his own is his country’s language, 


t is the same that others speak, and 
t carries into his mind the ideas and 
ntiments of the race, and stamps 


them in indelibly. He grows up in 
in atmosphere of example and gen- 
eral custom, his life widens over 
from one little world to other and 
higher worlds and he apprehends 


stations the 
Is he now 


hrough' successive 


ind the same life with, the univer- 
-. He has found his life 
the life of the whole.” 


Perhaps you may think this is an 
erstatement of the case, and leaves 
ttle room for the original elements in 
rsonality. 


Let it be so. Discount 


s you will what Bradley says, never- 


ess there remains a bedrock of 


ith in it which there is no gainsay- 


* * . * + 


\ service club rests upon a re¢ogni-" 


of these fundamental truths. It 
inded on fellowship, an idealism 


in relation to the community, and on a 
service-consciousness based upon the 
fact of our mutual dependence. Though 
I happen to belong to the only one of 
the Service clubs in my own country 
that is as’ yet established—the Ro- 
tary Club—during my frequent visits 
to North America I have come in con- 
tact with other clubs along similar lines. 
What I have said applies no more and 
no less to one club than to another, and 
important as it is for each to preserve 
its separate identity, there are essential 
things in which they should somehow 
unite, and one of these is in a higher 
conception of relationship to the city 
in which the club lives and has its be- 
ing. I feel that where the higher inter- 
ests of the city are concerned there 
should be unity of purpose and unity 
of action between the Service Clubs, 
and of each one of them I would say 
the same: Like a city, it should be 
thoroughly mixed. In it there shouid 
be men of very various types, fulfilling 
diverse functions, pursuing manifold 
interests. But all their diversity must 
have a unifying factor, and that is te 
be found in the community idealism 








the fire and the water, so small that there could but one man go there at once.” 


which they share and which they are 
not ashamed to proclaim. If their deeds 
fall short of the high standard of their 
profession, that is a legitimate ground 
for the outsider to criticize. But what 
he criticizes is the defective practice, 
not the high ideals. Indeed it should 
not be left to the outsider to make these 
we should be ready to criti- 
size ourselves. And if we fail to do so, 
we should not be slow to profit by the 
criticisms which others make of us. 


criticisms: 


The moral value of service clubs is 
doubtless stultified to the degree in 
which our practice is defective, but it 
is no shame to any man, or to any 
group of men, if they honestly set be 
fore themselves ideals too lofty to be 
easily attained. Let us continue to 
cultivate fellowship amidst our divers- 
ity, recognizing that our fellowship 
will become the truer in proportion as 
the service-consciousness of each is 
strengthened, for it is this conscious- 
ness which is the bond of our fellow- 
ship. And that consciousness can only 
be strengthened by a fuller recognition 
of the ultimate moral values. 
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The Programs of Rotary 


The why and wherefore of their preparation: An answer to critics 


is sometimes asked by 
i otary inquirers and 
: ritics, ‘‘Why pro- jf 
i crams?” What is there Ii 
Rotary movement that 
programs an essential 








By THE EDITOR 


The sequence of Rotary events in 


he 


machinery. It issues variou 
pamphlets in many differ 


: 
languages, and has journal 


Rotary Chronology | wena 


3 its respon Ne executives 


many countries. At 





f its—program? If one lH a adopted at the 100% canton tions, confere ces, ass i 
lucting an entertain- i a ecures speakers of y 
arranging a confer- jf is as follows men of experience in al 

_or organizing a political i phase f t world’s work 
‘ther campaign, then a_ ff 1 July. All officers of R.I. and How comes it to be that 
am has to be framed. 5 all officers of member Sates Sabsienbtened te ueiadl 

tary clubs, say some of E clubs to take office i den. eee detain natal Sie 
r friends, are self-con- lo f its func sda tia 
lined and self-controlled =f Ist week of July. First official meeting of insite Taha ademas 
oups of men, who, having I board of RI m3 sale pe joy ie ah 

n given their charter, their i SiN I gc pee 
onstitution, and the general ; 2nd week of July. International Assembly . _ ie oe ee ripe 

iims and objects of the move- i i a iske 

ment, should be left to frame |; Month of August. Club executive meetings . 

their own programs, = at i There is never, or hardly 
oice, without the interfer- fj April 15 to May 15. District conferences ver, a supply of anything 
nee of an outside body or i ; that was not anticipated by 
utside individuals. If a if April 1 to May 31. Club nominations and . deeed. Sebi eae 
central Rotary organization i election of club officers seule Sa rey 
exists, With its officers, in- : re = love of labor. We week-t 
ternational, national, and  { *June 5 to 25. Annual convention live, and the choice of out 
livisional, their function is | *Note: In the special instance of the Dallas Conven work i governed by ow 


to take care of the rules and 





egulations, and give advice 
ind assistance when asked 
for it, not to frame programs 
ind insist, or even expect, 
that they shall be put 
into practice regardless of 
whether or not they are applicable and 
acceptable. 
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Let us examine the matter of how 
ind for what reason programs flow 
down upon the world of Rotary from 
the peaks of high office, and see for 
ourselves what are the courses fol- 
lowed by the streams as they flow, to 
what ultimate end. The programs of 
Rotary with which we are familiar in 
all areas concern many different sub- 
jects. One of these is known as Voca- 
tional Service; another as Club Service; 
a third as Community Service; a 
ourth as International Service. In 
‘he course of issuing programs on 

ese subjects, from year to year, a 
umber of concrete suggestions have 
been made and printed as to how the 

ngle Rotarian should act in his busi- 

in his city, in the world as a 
vhole; how the club as a unit should 

; how groups of clubs should cooper- 

how officers should give service. 


tion, allowing for ideal weather conditions, the date has 
been changed to May 27-31. 





LESTER B. STRUTHERS 


Head of Program Division of Rotary 
International 


Rotary International tends to _ be- 
come more and more a center for the 
production and distribution of ideas 
and propositions, the translation of 
which into terms occupies expert brains 
of many countries and much intricate 


knowledge of what is want 
from us, and of our own 
skill to produce it No 01 
ganization of industry car 
survive if what it produce 
is not wanted. Rotary In 

ternational produces and dis 
tributes its ideas and _ proposition 
(programs) not for the sheer love of 
work. Its producers and distributo 
are in the main busy professional and 
business men, with neither time nor 
energy to waste. It is because a rea! 
need has been discovered that they do 
what they do. 

* * aa . * 

When a child comes into the world, 
the world is at its service—its parents, 
the nurse, its suppliers of food, it 
teachers. Because there are children 
coming into the world, there are vast 


1 
+ 
Li 


organizations to serve their every need 
When they grow up, they take thei 
share in service. A Rotary club, when 
it first comes into the world, is as a 
child. Until the idea of Rotary has 
been explained to a group of chosen 
men, they have been, in the Rotary 
sense, as babes unborn. They have 
been good, no doubt, in many other 
ways; but the Rotary way is new to 
them. Hence, they begin their life ir 
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Rotary by asking a multitude of ques- 
They want to know the how, 
the why, the wherefore, and somebody 
has to be at hand to tell them all they 
want to When club is 
formed, those responsible con- 
duct take up the 
They instruction and information 
of a technical they 
want something printed, to which they 


tions. 


know. the 


its 


inquiry. 


for 
running of 
need 
character; 


more 


can refer. Something printed, there- 


fore, has to be provided in advance. 
As the club grows, it may 
not, feel that it is developing aiong 


the generally approved lines. Its mem- 


may, or it 


bers and officers, then, desire to know 
how other clubs have functioned. The 
experience of these other clubs has to 
be drawn upon, from some source which 
has assembled it. This forms an im- 
mense mass of complicated material, 
which has to be sorted into its main 


divisions and sub-divisions. 


. * * * * 


I was lately in the headquarters 
of the American College of Surgeons, 
at Chicago, there shown a 


and was 


wooden case as large as a coffin, into 
which were crammed scores of folders. 
The contents of these 
facts assembled by a number of emi- 


folders were 
nent surgeons in regard to one single 
When a any one 
town wants to study this disease, the 
college will send to him the whole of 
the 
3,000 or so Rotary clubs in the world, 
no two of them exactly alike. No one 
of these clubs is free from a problem, 


disease. surgeon in 


available material. There are 


or problems, concerning which advice 
may not, at some time, be sought from 
pathology 


classifica- 


those who have studied the 
of Rotary. It may 
tion, business ethics, 


concern 
club management, 
or something 


attendance, civic service, 
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connected with things of the city, state, 
or nation, on which the help of Rotary 
has been asked. Such a club will write 
for advice to the headquarters of Ro- 
tary International, or to a divisional 
To give it the service 
machinery will 
The anxi- 


unit, or officer. 
it wants the official 
have to be ready for action. 
ous club is not disposed to wait. It 


wants. service, if possible, by return 


mail. There may be, on any given day, 
scores, even hundreds of separate re- 
quests, needing just such swift at- 
tention. 


* 7 + 7 + 

Rotary International exists to give 
to its member clubs the service which 
they show themselves to require. It 
wants to be ready to give it quickly; 
but it that the information 
available shall be such that as 
clubs as possible find themselves sud- 
Hence Rotary Inter- 


prefers 
few 


denly in difficulty. 
national has assembled and published 
pamphlets, and such things which, if 
carefully studied, will enable the local 
officers to use their own judgment, and 
take care of their own afflictions 
bewilderments without calling in 


side aid. 


and 
out- 


OO Ge ak oe 
Many clubs are suffering from ail- 
ments of which they are unaware, just 


as single individuals are. An intelli- 
gent medical science aims to prevent 
rather than to cure. If a man does 


not look well, a good doctor will take 
him in hand before he has become ill. 
Rotary International is organized to 
be a preventive as well as a curative 
institution. Its district officers are on 
the spot to see how the clubs are look- 
ing as well as acting. If they do not 
look well, then something may be pre- 
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scribed to put them right befo: 
disease gets hold. 
- * * + - 

So much has been said to ex 
why there are such things as pros 
They are the general prescripti 
Rotary’s medical science to ke: 
body of Rotary in health, an 
counsels of Rotary’s spiritual s 
to keep the spirit in the heavens. 
grams may or may not be applica} 
the needs of many who receive 
They are under no obligation t 
drugs, or to follow counsels, that - 
do not feel they need. But if o1 
percentage of cases are found 
the prescription has been helpful, 
has it not been justified in its pre} 
tion? 

. * * * * 

I do not, however, limit my 
fication of programs to the mere ut 
ities of Rotary, though that is alm 
enough justification. The movement 
a whole has a message to the wh 
community, of which the Rotary club i 
the carrier, through its classified men 
bership. It is useless having a m 
sage if you do not deliver it. Th 
message is to apply the Ideal of S« 
ice to personal, business, and commu 
nity life, and so to advance the world 
fellowship of man. Are there, even 
in Chicago, housetops too high or meg 
aphones too loud for the purpose of 
the delivery of this message? Is it so a 
very absurd to say, as some orators 
are wont to say, that had Rotary coun 
sels been followed there would hav 
been no World War? Is it, again, ab 
surd to say, of tomorrow, that if they 
are followed now, by organized bus 


ness and professional men of thi 
world, there will be no world war t 
morrow? W526 


Next month we shall publish an article on Rotary’s aims and objects plan, dealing with its interesting and 
picturesque origin, its development, and its putting into practical effect throughout the world of Rotary. 














The “Seeclub Zurich” was represented in the summer regatta at Lake Zurich, Switzerland, by these nine Rotarians. None of ‘! 


had done much crew practice until Rotary meetings disclosed that all had enjoyed the sport in former years. 
Adolf Bruderlin, Dr. C. Stehelin, Eugen Blum, Franz Turler, Max W: 


stein, Albert Ruegg, Edward Gotthelf Egli, and Edgar Grieder. 


Herman Sprungli, and the crew are: 


(Left to right): 


The coxswai 
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Personalities 


—from many parts 


S rfecto Ruiz of Burgos, Spain, and 
is brother have a hemp shoe business 
nploying 300 workers. Owing to ad- 

vanced welfare methods, labor troubles 

unknown in their plant, and a 
cent newspaper article suggests that 
iny attempt to start dissension in their 
ndustry would meet with opposition on 
the part of the employees themselves. 


te 





J. J. Simons, publisher of Perth, Western 
\ustralia, is honorary director and founder 
of the Young Australia League, an organi- 
vation enabling 9,000 Australian boys to 
benefit by travel. Another 150 will enjoy 
' four-months’ tour of North American 


ities, starting Jan. 18th from San Francisco. 






























J. Kohler, head of a large organ 
ization manufacturing plumbing fix 
tures at Kohler, Wisconsin, was re 
cently the popular choice for Gov 
ernor of Wisconsin His is among 
recent outstanding examples of su 
cessful business men accepting polit 
ical responsibility. He is a member 
of Sheboygan ( Wis.) Rotary 














Dr. S. P. Chen, of 
Peking, is chief med- 
ical officer of the Cen- 
tral Hospital, the Iso- 
lation Hospital and a 
leader ameng the 
younger medical men 
of China. He is also 
a former director of 
the Peking Rotary 
Club 



























Hugh Ike Scott, publisher of 
two newspapers at Bluefield, 
West Virginia, was recently 
elected to Congress, where he 
will represent the Fifth West 
Virginia district. He is a for 
mer president of his local Ro- 
tary club. 


O. M. Oleson of Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, had conferred upon him 
the Order of St. Olav, first 
class, by King Haakon VII of 
Norway. The distinction was 
in recognition of many services 
in promoting Norwegian-Amer- 
ican friendships and arts. 

















rhe penitentiary 
on the hill, 
grey walls could be 
seen from th 
coaches . 


whose 
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Walled and Unwalled Towns 


A comparison, perhaps not odious 


By J. R. PERKINS 


Former Warden of Iowa State Prison 





caught.” These impré 





N the “Fo 
view,” August, 
Mr. Stacy 
tells a rather inter- 
esting story of a visit to “A 
Prison in Spain.” He says 
that the authorities did not 
want him to see the jail on 
learning that he was one of 
“these writing people.” This 
reason that 


rtnightly Re 
1928, 


Aumonier 


is precisely the 


most keepers, including 


VIVID article written by a former prison 
warden on penal conditions in the United 
States, which will enable interesting compari- 
sons to be made with those of other countries 
where Rotarians take an active interest in state 


institutions where human life is in charge. 


sionable persons did not as} 
if the convict 
was a rapist, an axe-mu 
derer, or a desperate stic! 
up bandit. The penitentiary 
whose gra} 

seen fron 
to the 


the deputy 


on the hills, 
walls could be 
the coaches, was, 
law-abiding passengers, 


So they “hoped to God” t 
aan the prisoner would not 





boards of prison control, do 





favor upon 
scribbler ; 


not look with 
the visit of the 
a pestilential fellow in 
melodramatic, and where he does not 
find it he creates it. It is “these writ- 
ing people” that are at once the hope 
and the despair of the serious students 
of penal problems, for there have been, 


often he is 
search of the 


and are, prison conditions upon which 
the light of publicity must beat, though 
that light turns sometimes to a highly 
‘olored glow. 

Now 
the editor of one 
the space-filler for a 
sociological flare, 
literary gate with the 
threadbare charge that the pr 
the United States are 
cial anachronisms, and bestial. 

This obliquity of judgment is the re- 
sult of depicting 
their own emotions when viewing pris- 
high-brows describ- 


and then some writer, usually 


of our more violent 
publications, or 
magazine with a 
crashes the 
isons of 


antiquated, so- 


“these writing people” 


ons as do literary 


ing a prize fight. But of course the 
partial view is inevitable where op- 
portunity for wider observation is lim- 
ited; yet it is highly unfortunate that 
the popular notion of penal institutions 
comes through writers whose verbiage 
greatly outweighs their discernment. 
Many people temperamentally are 
opposed to any form of punishment 
regardless of the crime; they possess 
a peculiar freedom psychosis that leads 
them to rebell against restraint; and 
they have a deep-seated aversion to the 
enforcement of law that results in im- 
prisonment. As a “lifer” once said to 
me—an honor man who met all day- 
light trains and brought up the mail— 
“When the deputy searched the train 
this morning and the passengers 
learned that he was after an escape, 
they all hooted and said they hoped 
to God the poor devil wouldn’t be 


apprehended again. 


Now the passengers on this train 
constitute a cross-section of American 


life in its attitude towards penal 


stitutions, and this attitude has bes 


fostered industrially for many y 
by sensational scribblers and lecturé 
“Conditions in American prisons 


proximate the Black Hole of Calcutta,” 


thundered a chautauqua speaker, 

the whole system calls for drastic 
forms.” 
he was ignorant of conditions in Am 
ican prisons. His knowledge of pris 
was limited to hurried visits to t! 


or four penitentiaries on the search f 


material for his lecture. It is said t 
the uplift organization that hired ! 
considered him a “card.” Indeed 
know a man who gave an address 
penal conditions who, at the time 
delivered it, had never seen prison Vv 
except at a distance. He got his 

terials from a source like this: 


symbol of all that is cru 


But when he made the char: 


casbecedh ie 


— 


variation of 


}] 
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may be said without fear of con- 

n that the average prison offi- 
down to the 
n the ranks is utterly inade- 
r the position he holds. He 


m the warden 


really try to make good men 
ad. He is not interested in the 
ehabilitation of the convict.” 


S astonishing assertion was made 

Mr. Nels Anderson in the “Out- 

for September, 1928. Mr. And- 
one of “these writing people” 
the despair of many wardens 
it work upon the delicate and 
ficult task of the moral rehabili- 
of convicted men. 

[r. Perey Hutchison, in the “New 
Times Review,” May 13th, 1928, 
nting on “Condemned to Devil’s 


” 


1,’ a story of a penal colony in 
h Guiana, inadvertently gives the 
ssion that penal conditions on this 
{ are not unusual. “For slight 
ition of detail,” he says, “the epic 
| be the same for one country as 
another. It is the condemned, not 
place of incarceration, that is the 
me; not the tomb but the tragedy 
being dead while yet alive.” Mr. 
itchison here rightly demarcates be- 
en a prison, regardless of its con- 
n, and: the tragic aspects of any 
rt of durance. But it is unfortunate 


hat many of his readers will receive 


the impression that prison conditions 


Devil’s Island, except “for slight 
detail,” really obtain 
there is a walled town. 


nerever 


Basically, the prisons of America are 








“Baseball has been played in prisons for 
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den his 





not places where men are punished un- him that | inted to try out anothe 
less imprisonment itself is punishment, metho I did so and failed, althoug 
even as it is. The ict of com- my experiment covers eriod of 
mitment is punishment; the prison mo ! h I me \ strove 
the instrument; the n ods for pun } } ‘ . l kent th 
ish ng, as le fror i r it n il pu | n¢ S ] it 
left largely to the k s themselves y guards a1 
Added punishment of any sort it el] 
prison would soon _ be e trut ‘ 1 
come a thing of the pas from f 1 10 vp 
if prisoners would obey ent in all priso1 } 
the laws of the walled nmates neluding t 
towns. They go to prison subnormal, prefe ( 
because they refus: to 1 rder \ 
obey the laws of the un notable risoner r¢ 
walled towns and many marked replv t 
of them keep up their so criticism of my adn 
cial rebellion on going to tration, “We have 
jail. T I e tate I tne pr eges we h 
but little of the convict’ ss , 1ad under other n 
For there is a prison in areas 
continued resistances telligentsia.” trations ninu h 
law, but the warder rder All of 
knows of it and, according to his seveals that I became a rather st lis 
own understanding of the men com linarian “You run a tight tow 
mitted to his care, tries to solve the Warde but ‘ ‘ t one prisone 
problem. And it is an endless, if not confessed. 
hope less, process! He faces , vit] 
I > |k ce : e faces men with J & a Py , 
2 jms : yisc IPLINE the beginning of a 
feeble inhibitions, devoid of social in- 7 , } 
' ; prison reform and of the rehab 
t . ‘ , ] ” 
stinct, and given to periodic outbreaks , 
B tation of convicted men. When there 
of temper in which nothing is sacred. 4 
Tod 4, discipline a warden can turn his at 
oday it 1S one man; ymorrow it 1 } P 
j ; I it tention to the personal p oblems of hi 
another; and life in some part of a : re 
men It unfortunate that discipline 
yrison is never norma! . . 
I 7 must sometimes take the form of phy 
But while the state leaves to a war , ; ; “) 
, ical punishment, which usually soli 


own methods of administration 
there are quite a few negative laws he 


is supposed to obey and vhe n he does 


not do so he is himself a law violator. 


For example, Iowa has no law against 
solitary confinement, but it has a law 
that forbids hand 

cuffing a man ina 

position 
while in the “hole.” 
One day I discov- 


standing 


ered a_ desperate, 
unruly negro hand 
cuffed in a stand- 
ing position in soli 
tary confinement 
and I 
“taken down.” 

“But I 
that negro of dead- 
saults on 
other 

this 


dep 


ordered him 


can cure 


ya 
and 
prisoners by 


guards 


method,” my 
uty insisted. 

My deputy was 
a fearless fellow, 
good-hearted but 
with a quick tem 
per and with fixed 


ideas of discipline. 
I pointed out to 
him that we vio- 


lated the law when 
we handcuffed a 
man in a standing 


many years.” position and I told 


} 


tary confinement, but to add cruelty to 


humiliation is reprehensible 

Of course nothing can make a prison 
imbros il, but the lifference between 
prison methods of forty years ago and 
today is well-nigh abyssmal. The in 
mates of American penal institution 


much as citizens in 


The “hard 


W hich 


go their way very 


the unwalled town labor 


and confinement” to they ar 


committed is reduced to confinement, 


ilthough the honor system obtains in 
that 


men 


durance for 
little 


sO many pri 


scores of 
than a 


ons 
convicted more 
During the World War, 

f five hun 
f ghty seven 

the 
half this number seldom saw 
the inside of the 

All well 
I] 


very lil 


sick are usually excused from 


tasks. Ina of 500 
an average of 40 report 


name. 
out of a prison population 
dred, I 


prisoners 


had as high as 


working outsid wall 


and about 
penitentiary. 


1 
work; the 


men In _ prison 


never work; and the lightly 


heavy 
prison inmates on 


each morning 


as being unfit for work and are e: 

cused. If they were freemen they 
would have to go to work whether they 
felt like it or not. And work in prison 


is never harder than elsewhere. It 
next to impossible to “speed up” a 
given industry. The prisoner cannot 
v hurried, and he is so deliberate at 
a given task that I once had to use 
fifteen men on a farm of 108 acres. 
But most prisoners desire some kind 


of work, although they want to choose 








oe 
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it in most instances. One man re- 
quested me to put him on the road as 
salesman for the chair industry. He 
declared that he would make a good 
traveling man. I did not doubt it in 
the least! It is highly unfortunate, if 
not tragic, when a state fails to fur- 
nish employment for its convicts. Work 
is the second great factor in the moral 
rehabilitation of convicted men. I be- 
lieve that I appreciate the position of 
organized labor in its protest against 
the products of free labor being placed 
with the products of 
prison labor. But it is a great pity 
that organized labor has failed to un- 
derstand the problem of the state and 


in competition 


apparently has not sensed the deeper 


social and moral factors involved in 


keeping all prisoners employe 


AFTER work comes play, or it should 
“” come, and in most American prisons 
No 


business or professional man observes 


there is plenty of recreational life. 


as many holidays as prisoners observe. 
Baseball has been played in prisons for 


many years; football is on the increase, 
while now and then a tennis court is 
found. The writer held a track-meet 


the second year of his administration 
and a half dozen Rotary clubs donated 
hundred prizes. Of course the 
and the moving-pic- 
ture are now standard 
forms of amusement 
American prisons, while 
bands have been common 
for the past two decades. 


one 


radio 


in 


Schools, literary societies, 
religious organizations and 
well-stocked libraries go to 
make up other forms of so- 
cial activities. Books and 
magazines for the 
brows are freely circulated, 
for there is a prison intelli 
gentsia and it is not unlike 
the type found in the un- 
walled town. 

The size and the location 
of the cells are receiving a 
great deal of attention in 
new buildings. A modern 
cell house is’ well-heated, 
lighted, ventilated; the cells 
have individual toilets, run- 
ning water, good cots, clean 
bedding, and may contain 
pictures, books, writing ma- 
terials, shaded lamps, study 
desks, and small pot-plants. 
The prisoners may read, 
work at inventions, study, 
write, smoke, or play “ 
taire” until lights are out, 
which is about nine o’clock. 

The basic difference be- 
tween the English penal sys- 
one that ob- 
is, as I 


high 


soli- 


tem and the 
tains in America 
understand them, that Eng- 


“The prison is the instrument. . . 
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land gives the maximum punishment 
for the minimum crime, while the 
United States gives the minimum pun- 
ishment for the maximum crime. The 
English system quickly solves the prob- 
lem of crime at the expense of the 
individual,—at the expense of the one 
who commits the crime; the United 
States attempts to solve the problem of 
the convict, which may be at the ex- 
pense of the social order. I would say 
that the English system is more effec- 
tive and the American system more 
efficacious. 

In a word, on the side of checking 
crime and of instilling fear of the law 
in the convict the English system is 
superior; on the side of salvaging a 
human shipwreck, the American system 
is more in keeping with the new penol- 
ogy. Penal philosophy in the United 
States is bound up with the idea of 
criminal reform, but without a clear 
understanding of the deeper biological 
factors involved. 

English penal philosophy and prac- 
tice seem based on the belief that the 
punishment must fit the crime and that 
punishment is a deterrent. In capital 
punishment the English people doubt- 
less act on the theory that it is a de- 
terrent, to say the least, for the one 














the methods of punishment 
are left largely to the keepers themselves.” 
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who is hung! This seems fairly 
clusive. But neither in England ; 
the United States is it the funct 
the prison to solve the probk 
crime; basically, the penitentiary 
place of incarceration; it may bx 
—and sometimes does—a place 

men are healed. 


TRANKLY, I do not see what 
the state can do on the side of 
ture comforts. The problem of 
medical attention, of education, 
teaching of a trade, of the cultiy 
of the religious instinct, and of lif 5 
men out of misery and hopelessnes 
engage the attention of the m 
prison administration. But war 
fail at their task, not alone becaus: 
low biological potential of the av 
convicted man but also because of 
physical and the mental limitation 
the warden himself. And these 
itations would be found also 
crities of prison management 
they be called to serve in like capa 
On the last day of my administrat 
as warden of the Iowa State Penit: 
tiary a prisoner, long the recipient 
many favors at my hands, stopped 
in the shop where he worked 
coldly said, “You were a failure a 
warden.” My first impulse was 
dress him down 
but 
leaving the prison with t 


in 


1 
snou 


as a fir 


official act, as I 
esteem and good-will of t 
majority of its inmates, | 
simply said, “Time al 
not 
that.” 
bye to the men whom I | 
grown to love and pass 
out of their lives forever 


you, will determi! 


Then I waved good 


But as I sit today ar 
ponder the charge of tl 
prisoner that I had been a 
failure I am quite sensib! 
of the fact that I was not 
always a success. I failed 
often, but when I failed | 
think it was the failure t 
attain the high dream I h 
in my soul for all 
broken, beaten, and trag 
figures of that old priso 
Perhaps I did “snatch 
brand from the burnin; 
now and then. Some of t! 
men so told me. But 
many that I tried to he! 
to save, to liberate in 
deeper sense of the w 
slipped out of my hands : 
a great, strange, terri! 
darkness seemed to 
between me and them. |} 
God will find them in 
darkness where I failed 


ct 4 


see. 
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The 
Enthusiast 


By DWIGHT MARVIN 


HEN anything is to be done in 

the world, give me the zealot 

every time. He may not be so 
smooth as the cultured world-citizen. He 
may disturb the even tenor of somebody’s 
way. He may be little more than a voice 
crying in the wilderness. Occasionally 
he may hurl a monkey-wrench into the 
most imposing machinery. But he gets 
results. Somebody has pointed out that 
the crank doesn’t add greatly to the re- 
finements of society, but it is usually a 
crank that turns the world around. 

If there is anyone who deserves the 
contempt and scorn of his fellows it is 
the man who never ventures an opinion 
for fear he may hurt some one’s feel- 
ings. We all remember Kipling’s char- 
acter who found he could not get into 
heaven because he was not good enough 
and could not make an entrance into hell 
because he was not bad enough; so he 
went back to earth from the outer dark- 
ness to take on enough color to warrant 
a fixed eternal habitat. 

Kipling sensed the situation accurately. We 
need crusaders. We need people who believe 
something earnestly enough to make a fuss 
about it. The proselyter may be offensive to 
his easy-going associates; but at any rate he 
has the courage of his convictions. 

The trouble is that the world is full of gray 
creatures who are too lazy to be definitely 
crooked or straight. The woods are full of 
them. Plato insisted that great wickedness 
proved true strength of soul. There is a trace 
of mental or moral anaemia in men and women 
who pursue a middle-of-the-road course on 
every subject and whose conduct is based upon 
the dictates of Mrs. Grundy rather than upon 
the laws of God. The modern world ought to 
have passed the cautious cowardice of the 
“thou shalt nots” and entered the realm of the 
sturdy, insistent “thou shalts.” 

What we need today is men who have made 
up their mind and who do not fear to act. 
There was a time in the World War when 
some of the allies feared that the jig was up. 
They were counselling an invitation to nego- 
tiations. But Field Marshal Foch had a dif- 
ferent view. When the line was staggering at 
the Battle of the Marne, he sent this word to 
the milder men at home: “My center is giv- 
ing, my left wing is retreating; the situation 
is excellent; I am attacking!” 

That is the spirit which carries civilization 





Dwight Marvin, of Troy, New York. 


somewhere. It is the fierce loyalties that pri 
duce results, not “the Laodicean cant of toler 
ance.” And if Rotary is to attain and maintain 
a level above Main Street it must depend for 
its leadership on members who are positive. 
We need the zealot, not the colorless hail 
fellow-well-met. If he has enough savoir faire 
to avoid irritating clashes of course we shali 
rejoice. An important part of human life con 
sists in learning to get along with people. But 
he must not smooth off the edges until he has 
nothing left that will grip and hold great 
ideals and give a toe-hold for earnest action 
Religion, said Donald Hankey, is “betting 
your life there is a God.” Itisa £ od defini 
tion. And any cause for which a man is un- 
willing to bet his life, his money, or his time 
is for him no cause at all. Heaven pity the 
person who wanders through life plucking thi 
flowers that grow along the roadside but never 
venturing into the fields where adventure 
awaits. Heaven pity him who, standing at the 
cross-roads, always waits until some other 
traveler passes along—and then follows fatu- 
ously in his footsteps. Heaven pity anyone 
to whom ease means more than achievement. 


Give us zealots, crusaders, even though they 
disturb our calm courtesies and our comfort 


able compromises. At least they may feed us 
a few spiritual calories and rid us of the 
paralysis of anaemic inaction. 
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> 
ng O- mericanh ontrasts 
—as found in home and social life 
By Vivian Carter , 
Editor of The Rotarian 
b | 
rT; ° ’ . . 
An American’s ‘home’ is really his 
‘ ’ . * 
AM writing this time about house whereas the Englishman ° overawed in my life than 
the social contrasts in Great ‘hoyse’ is very generally his ‘home’.” brief talk I had with King G 
Britain and North America, during a reception of Rota 
as I have observed them in —and for this the King hin 
a series of visits. The greatest has the entire credit, for he 
of these is in the matter of what we most other things English, this is reg- all his guests feel at home. 
both agree to call HOME, and sing ulated by the unwritten law. While Now let me try to depict the 
the same old sweet song about (writ- outwardly inhospitable looking and trast. where it exists. in America 
ten, by the way, by an American). It’s fearsomely exclusive, the English home far ne I know it. In eee towr 
a very little word, that, but what a_ is inwardly hospitable. cities, it does not exist to any se1 
dickens of a lot there is behind and “Come in and make yourself at oxtent. But the difference between 
beneath it. Really it is a spiritual home,” is the usual greeting to the jome sentiment in the one country 
word, like God, or Truth, or Happiness, stranger. “You must take us as you the other is in structural leemain 
and means something relative to the find us.” “Will you stop and have a nence. In the new-world large 
arena and ‘ matters ” that baal bite of something—pot-luck, you know.” tno aie thea tee Wine 0k trast 
V oar just a 1e extent ne it is We can give you a shake-down for the ;, regarded as something to serve a | 
7 se of anynnd) else. : si oon _ night if you'll weny Drop in any jose as long as and no longer than 
<nglishman, home IS not merely his time you re passing.’ fits with the law of progress. Th ip} 


house for the time being; it is wher- 
ever he is his own master or the willing 
r subordinate companion of an- 
other. To be at is to be shut 
away world, unl you ask 
the world in. Your home is a place 
which has walls or a round it, 
and generally your own garden. To 


slave « 
home 
from the 
fence 
have it quiet, and not overlooked, is 
one of the things sought, and if the 
English house-hunter find some- 
thing that is not like the house of every- 
body eise, he is proud and happy. To 
great uncon- 
Islander, as a 


can 


be an individual is the 
scious longing of the 

person and as a people, and this is 
shown symbolically in the home. Go 
in, and you will see something, if not 
everything, that is characteristic of the 
individual, and will not be able to see 
at a glance where he bought his furni- 
ture or how much he paid for it. Some- 
body has been looking out for something 


distinctive vases, or- 


pictures, prints, 
naments—whether or not it be in keep- 
ing with a plan or style. The rooms 
very rarely, in the English home, con- 
nect with another; lounge halls, 
rollaway beds, kitchenettes and dinettes, 
if known at all, are bungaloid excres- 
cences. One bathroom per house is the 
accepted rule, one per bedroom being 
regarded as_ sybaritic decadent. 
But the bathroom is used, and 
fiercely fought for. 

What is the 
English home and the outsider? 


one 


and 


one 


between the 


Like 


relation 


When the foreigner arrives with in- 
troductions in an English town or com- 
munity, if he checks up well, the usual 
thing is for him or her to be called on, 
first by the local vicar, then by the rest 
of society. Invitations are usually 
given in the first instance to tea, where 
the newcomers can be sized up and 
voted upon. Some such accomplishment 
as the playing of golf or tennis or 
bridge is locked for, or if the visitor is 
reasonably young, dancing. Once ac- 
cepted, nothing will turn one out of 
society save disreputability. 


Ease of English Society 


, NGLISH society is the easiest thing 
~ in the world to jog along in, and is 
probably the least snobbish of all soci- 
eties once the preliminary “vetting” 
has been gone through. So easy is it 
to get into, that lately there was a 
furore in London because certain young 
dancing fans made a practice of turn- 
ing up at invitation dances uninvited— 
“gate crashers” they were called, and 
one leading hostess got the headlines by 
turning some of them out neck and crop. 
Those who have visited the Royal pal- 
aces, and the homes of the nobility, 
have found them the less formal by 
far than the homes of the newly rich 
war profiteer. I had the experience 
once myself of breakfasting with a 
royal duke, and have never forgotten 
being helped by him to bacon with his 
own ducal hands. I never felt less 


here as there, there are old famili 
people who have lived in the 
“home” for generations, a very lars 
number of the people in large cities 
migratory, and flit from district to d , 
trict, city to city, state to state, at 

call of opportunity. Thus an American 
“home” is really his “house,” wher 

the Englishman’s “house” is very g 

erally his “home.” 


Contrast in Home-Pride 


In all the great American cities | 
have visited, there are areas of in 
ible vastness given up to homes, 
very bewitching homes they are, too, 
from the outside. The feature noted 
by all British visitors is the absenc« 
fences between gardens, and the qu 
tion is asked, “How can you keep jy 
privacy?” This never gets a clea 
answer, because the American, ge! 
ally, hasn’t the same concept of “ 
vacy” as has the Briton. To him, j 
vacy does not consist in shutting 
yourself up or in, out of sight of n« 
bor. He has a well developed « 
munity sense, and his pride inst 


projects itself to the section, or q 

suburb, in which he lives. He 

happy to be able to enthuse you at 

general lay-out of the section as at 

own particular nook therein. On 

the attractions provided for every 

itor is a drive round the reside: j 

sections—a thing that would nev: ; 
: 


life be offered to an American in ! 


eae gan ore ave 
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—IN AN ENGLISH HOM! 


1, unless he were interested in the town 
lanning problem and how not to solve it! 
[he Englishman is proud of his own home, 
“be it ever so humble,” but sniffs apologet 
cally at its location—unless it be a show 
place or a selected retreat. 

The interior of the American home dif- 
fers from the English in a similar way 
from the exterior—the rooms open into one 
another, and there is no “privacy’—except 
in the bedroom. Hence, when a guest in an 
American home, you feel a larger person- 
ality, but perhaps a less intimately privi- 
leged one. When you are entertained to 
a meal, there is no sense of pot-luck about 
it. Your hostess, if she entertains a guest 
at all, is determined there shall be no flaw 
in the fare, and anxious it shall be exactly 
what the guest desires. If he is English, 
she has heard rumors of an obsession for 
beef or steaks or chops, boiled potatoes and 
-abbage—so he gets it. That there could 
possibly be an Englishman in flight from 
such bovinity and stringy starchiness, has 
not been hinted. Such do, however, exist, 
and when in America—or China, Japan, or 
Timbuctoo, they want to eat aS the natives 
eat, and nohow else. 


The Apartment Home 


’emember I am writing of social life in 

1 great newly developed city. Here we have 
1 phenomenon unknown to England—the 
apartment hotel or apartment house. Just 
outside the business section, you cannot turn 
ir eye in any direction, up any street, 
thout seeing a palatial building, often of 
ice architectural design, that announces 

f as an apartment house. I have looked 
scores of these, in all parts of the 
(with an expectant eye), seen the five- 

m, two-room, and the one-room suites, 
decided that there’s hardly a pin to 





IN AN 


chose so far as comfort is con- 
cerned, the only grounds for pref- 
erence (apart from rent) being lo- 
cation and view. Furnishing is uni- 
form, as though done by the hand 
of one man with one idea. The 
uniformity is fascinating, 
one thinks that someone must once 
have sat down to think out the 


when 


maximum that the most unusual 
person might want, and somehow 
or another to have provided for it 


in the standardized set-up. 


AMERICAN 


“Meeting the 
Family—”’ 


Realistically contrasted 
by our cartoonist, to the 
best of his ability, after a 
study of the observations 


of our contributor. 


Illustrations 
by Gaar Williams 





HOME 


While in the 


meals are with rare exceptions taken 


home, the 


English 
in the house, in the American city 
apartment it seems the rule to “live deli- 
catessen” indoors, or to take all one’s 
meals in an adjacent eating-house. 
Kitchen work is 
Citizen to a minimum, and she is free 


+ 


thus reduced for Mrs. 


) go out and enjoy herself, or meet her 
friends at the women’s club to which 
she surely will belong. Mr. Citizen may 
or may not join wife and family at 
their meal; very likely he has his own 








fi 








circle of friends whom he meets at 
another place, probably at their club 
downtown. 


Meeting the Family 

The social effect of this is to make 
“home” a different thing to what it is 
in England; to make it a place in which 
you and yours habitate when not other- 
wise amused or occupied, but not your 
own place to which you honor the friend 
or neighbor by asking him to come and 


take pot-luck or have a_ shake-down. 
If Mr. Citizen wants to entertain a 
friend from a distance, it will be to 


club or restaurant he will take him, not 
to the family circle. The family in the 
American city is less integrate than in 
the [English one, with the result that 
the stranger returns home with little 
knowledge of the tout ensemble. He 
knows Mr. Citizen, may be privileged 


to meet Mrs. Citizen, or Miss Citizen, 
or Mr. Citizen, Junior, but it is un- 
likely he will go home and be able to 
say that while in X-ville, he met “the 


Citizen family.” 

It is possible that, were a whole fam- 
ily to emigrate to an American city 
from overseas, they would spend many 
months or even years without becoming 
acquainted as a family with another 
family, and be on terms of coming and 
going with them. It is quite rare to 
be invited to go out and dine and spend 
the evening at the home of the gentle- 
man who has received you so very cor- 
dially when you called on him at his 
office downtown, while if the stranger’s 
wife is in question, she will be invited 
to meet the resident’s wife at a woman’s 
club rather than in the home. The Eng- 
lish woman is not as a rule a club- 
woman, and takes apparently less pleas- 
ure exclusively in the society of her 
own sex than seems to be the case in 
America. Most of the former women’s 
clubs in London are nowadays mixed, 
and many of the men’s clubs now admit 
women to membership. In England, 
the sexes certainly mix socially much 
more freely than in America, and the 
agitation for women to be admitted as 
Rotarians meets with far less opposi- 


tion than in America. 


A Word About Women 
I was once the speaker at a country- 
town Rotary club, and when the meet- 
ing was over, was invited into what I 
thought was going to be a quiet private 
apartment for a chat. When I entered, 
to my surprise I found about fifty beau- 
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tifully dressed and mostly very good- 
looking ladies, seated at a table at which 
they had evidently lunched. 

“Meet the Rotary-Annes,” said my 
host, the president, and “won’t you say 
a few words to them?” 

The ladies without a sound, turned 
round in their seats, and awaited my 
words. I did not observe any signs 
of desire on their part to be admitted 
to the men’s club (as has been sug- 
gested in Britain). The status of the 
“Anne” in Rotary seems to be accepted 
without desire to drop the last two 
letters. 

The significance of this as a social 
factor is that women are better organ- 
ized in America than in England as 
women, and not as imitation men. I 
have nowhere seen here the “mannish” 
type we are so conscious of in England, 
with rough tweeds, brogues, woolen 
stockings, cropped hair, and cigarette. 
Even the most strenuous business 
women here are women, and charm is 
one of their chief business assets. 
Therefore, Rotarian at home, if you 
have daughters afflicted with gaucherie, 
send them to the States for a speedy 
cure. It may not uplift their mentality 
overmuch, but it will lighten and 
brighten their style out of all recog- 
nition. 

To touch on the delicate question of 
boy-and-girl relationship (so far as I 
am competent, from a very respectful 
distance) I would say that in England 
it is freer, despite, or possibly because 
of, the absence of co-education. Boys 
and girls go to dances, and out on car- 
rides, to theatres and movies, without 
chaperonage, but also without the least 
fear on the part of their parents that 
anything untoward will happen. In the 
American large city, it seems as if 
the relationships run on less-easy lines, 
either not at all, or too fast for safety. 
My attention has been often called to 
the seeming absence of the free-and- 
easy goings-out of the boys and girls 
that are the rule in England. 


Service Club Sociability 


T? turn to social relationships of 

the more strictly Rotarian kind, as 
organized by the service clubs, outward- 
ly in America there is more familiarity 
in the fellowship at first blush. The 
stranger is greeted by his first name 
—though he be a bishop or a professor 
—and his surname likely forgotten. He 
is treated as a good-fellow, and so may 
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become one by suggestion; everyt 
conceivable is done to make his st 
the city instructive and enterta 
He is shown everything and told 

than everything about the city, its 

tutions, and what they cost to a fr 

of a cent, the citizens, what the 
and what they are worth (financi 
In the sense of giving the visitor 

he has come for (or ought to have 

for, if a business man) the Am: 
service clubs have the British 

easily beaten. They are more 

serviceable. In England, it may b P 
the visitor will add one or two t 

stock of friends as a result of a Rot 

visit, because of some chance disc 

of a common interest. But it hap 

only too often that the cold exteri 

the English club meeting sends 

visitor away empty. 


The Something Needed 


To sum up, I will say that social 
where it is organized, is better in An 
ica than in England; where it is 
organized, it is the reverse. The strang 
in England has a greater chanc 
finding unexpected friends than h 
in America, and so goes out upon t 
Strand, London, more in the spirit 
adventure than he goes out on to Bi 
way or Main Street. I see a gr 
piece of social organization ahead fo 
the American city. Suppose a « 
were to be formed not for the purpo 
of concentration but of diffusion of 1 
spirit of fellowship, a club whose good 
will would radiate outward on to th: 
community instead of inward among t 
membership, the member being an ir y 
dividual whose mission it was to find 
the stranger and make him happy. A 
new Club? Well, no; I hardly think a 
new one necessary, when we have al 
ready a club whose motto is “Servi 
Above Self,” one of whose watch- 
words is world-fellowship. Suppose t 
Rotarian look around and about his 
city to see whether there may not b 
somebody entered therein overnight 
who’s looking for a friend or the sight 
of a home? You never know after a 
who the stranger might be. The great 
est Teacher who ever lived in this wo 
was a wanderer from city to city, not a 
beggar, but one who in exchange fi 
cup of water or a piece of bread \ 
able to pay in pearls beyond pric: 
pearls of truth, wisdom, consolation. _@ 

Instead of your city’s boast being 
its size, its wealth, its progress, sup} 
it were its warmth? 
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Old World Cities 


Wherein Rotary is taking its root 
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MUNICH—Old City Hall 





Munich, capital of Bavaria, mid-way between Strassburg Anton Schutz 
and Vienna, and the third largest city in Germany. Munich 
is noted as an important center of art, science, and music, and 
as a city of architectural magnificence. It has been said that a 
walk through Munich affords a picture of the architecture of 
3 two thousand years. 


/ NHE fourth Rotary club in Germany has been organized at Etching by 
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The Rotary Test 


‘tr the “Rotary test” be dramatized—by that we mean, 
the choice between craft necessity and moral or social 
Perhaps it will be said it has been dramatized 
over and over again. There is the case of Mr. Shaw’s “Doc- 
tor’s Dilemma,” wherein the famous surgeon had to choose 
between two urgent summonses, one to the bedside of a 
rich mediocrity, the other to that of a poor and disreputable 
genius. He decided on the principle of saving that life 
which was best worthwhile to the community—that of the 
genius—with characteristically Shavian consequences. A 
screen play lately running confronts a “cub” reporter with 
the fact that in rushing a crime-story into print, he has 
ruined an innocent reputation. When he promises to with- 
draw the story, he is dismissed by his editor, who does not 
allow withdrawals. 


obligation? 


No doubt plays such as these have the effect of testing 
the individual as to how he would act in the event that his 
professional interest came up against his social obligation, 
and to that extent Rotary must be interested in the drama. 
So far, its excursions into this field have been of varied suc- 
pageants at conventions, stagings of initiations of 
candidates, the formation of a new club, the inquisition by 
the district governor, have been made, and on the whole 
with useful effect. We think there has yet to be presented 
the real Rotary test, where the earth cries out for one ac- 
tion, but the heavens cry out for another. It is a situation 
that may happen once in the life of quite the ordinary busi- 
ness man, that is to say, one who allows himself to worry 
about such things as moral obligation in business hours. 
There must be many such, if, as our literature says, there 
are really 140,000 “business and professional men united 
in the ideal of service” in forty-four countries of the world. 


cess: 


Local Versus Universal 


; VERY visitor to Berlin, the capital of the German Re- 

“ public, and also of the state of Prussia, makes a trip 
out to the old home of the Hohenzollern emperors, the New 
Close by the palace, in its 
spacious grounds, stands a shabby old windmill. When the 
visitor asks why it stands there, he is told the story. King 
Frederick the Great planned his winter palace, and sought 
to acquire all the rights of the surrounding land. One of 
the landowners was a miller of notorious truculence. He 


Winter Palace at Potsdam. 


met the king’s request to acquire the site with a fi 
fusal. The king sought to acquire it by compulsion, b 
miller took his case to law, and won the verdict. Ov 
mill to this day stands a legend which reads, “The: 
lawyers in Berlin,” and tradition has preserved it 
monument of the popular liberties against kings. 

Local rights stand in the way not only of royal] amt ¥ 
but of civic progress. A big city improvement, fo) 
benefit of millions, may be held up because somebod) 
fuses to sell a small property: a village ordinance ca 
up right of way, or even interfere with fundamental lib: 

So is it in a wider sphere still. The prosperity of 
country can be prevented because some other country h 
a wedge of territory or seaboard that it could sacrifice y 
out any loss material or moral. 

It may seem a far cry from such matters as these to 1 
affairs of Rotary, but it is nearer than it sounds. Rot 
is one continuous friendly contest between the local and t 
universal. By its nature a Rotary Club is a self-gover: 
local group of locally selected members. In earliest da) 
there was hard resistance to all attempts to federate ex 
ing clubs, or to subject them to any control from with 
What overcame their resistance? Only the force of a cor 
mon ideal or ethical purpose. But for one abstraction knovy 
as the Ideal of Service, and another known as the Spirit « 
Fellowship, these clubs would never have come togethe: 
the close association that now binds them. Because of tl 
common ideal, Rotary clubs accept a measure of control fro 
district governors and the International Board and its e» 
ecutives which they would not accept otherwise. Hence t} 
vital importance of keeping that ideal well in the air. \W: 
are confident that it will prove sufficient to prevent cl 
ages and separations where they are threatened, as a resu ; 
of a surfeit of the spirit of independence that was sho\ 
by the miller of Potsdam,—with very much better reaso 


The Unusual Occurrence 


Ou correspondent, “Rotator,” in the November issu 
seems to have started a lively hare, to judge by con 

ments in club periodicals. He recorded, it will be remen 

bered, that he went into the entrance hall of a Rotary club, 

that nobody took any notice of him, and that during th 

luncheon, nobody talked to him. Some comments discli 

the view that “Rotator” was in the wrong: that it was f 

him to make himself noticed and to do the initial talking 

and that if he stood aside or sat silent, he had no causs 

complaint at being ignored. We are not writing up “R 

tator”—he is capable of taking care of himself—but mi; 

remark that, in many other than the North American « 

tries, it is not the “correct thing” to introduce yourself t 

crowd of strangers. The belief exists that, in the Rota 

club, there is some Fellowship Committee at work w! 

business it will be to spot the stranger, and bring him 

ward and make him known. Many a stranger might q & 

pardonably wait and see what the club’s organization i 

this regard. As to conversation at the luncheon table, 

should open it, the six or seven regular members who ki 

each other and must recognize the stranger at a glanc 

the stranger himself? We rather incline to think that 

initiative rests with the host rather than with the visit 

who may be shy, and from a country or district wher 

gressiveness is not cultivated. The visitor might, for instan 
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SOMMENT 


heen Mr. Coolidge (before he became a world-figure), 
an one imagine him aggressively introducing himself? 
ty of demeanor has been a characteristic of some of 
createst of personalities—of the greatest of all Per- 
ties. Rotary has in its ranks some of the most emi- 
men in the world, yet these will be found socially the 
assertive and the most retiring. 
tary has been brigaded by some of its critics with boost 
1s a movement of self-satisfield, self-assertive persons. 
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ts 


t sell the executive life insurance (0 t may ave beer 
real-estate). When the caller had reached the main floor by 


) 


the next elevator, the executive asked himself (being a good 


Rotarian) if he ought to have used the words he did use t 
that salesman. Was he not after all pursuing his vocatio1 
Had he revealed his purpose to be what it really was, hi 

uld not have got an interview: he got an interview: he 


ght have got the business, had the executive that day 





lesired that it should deserve that valuation? If so, been feeling particularly well or happy, or sufficiently un 
means leave it to the stranger to introduce himself, well and unhappy to be in the mood to increase his iife in 
ro unnoticed. If, however, iIrance W ibuse him. 
tary is a movement of men then, for th rtue lat 
: have the sense of other- ing and enternrise ? 
should it not be part of THE SUN — fro i aniillaeaa 
collective duty of a Ro- word to curls the play of thet 
club to watch out for By Vivian Carter send ebieledle cenieiee 
e stranger so that on no ol, Nek cee: nies eal 
count shall he go unno- [00% up, look up, at the sun thet inenvane en all 
ticed, even if he has made . When his day’s work is done the same. Let him be told 


himself unnoticeable? 


Many of the comments say 


What a terrible time he takes to go 


How sorry he seems to leave, and slow 


that it could not have hap- ; and personal an ect that 
pened in their club, and so And when he fades, he fades in a glow is strictly neither. There is 
assume that it could not have Does the sun, the setting sun. no reason why insurance 
happened in any other. It He seems to think it such fun salesmen, more than any 


may be pointed out that 


To come and to go and when in the sky 


The quick readiness of 


there is more difference in ‘ 

, The moon comes to take his place up on hig! aac aes ne . 
Rotary Clubs than in almost . ie modern business execu 
any other species of organ- He watches her rise with a smile in his ey tive to see all comers carries 


ism: that surprising things 
happen, and more surprising 
things do not happen. 


Why call attention to an 
occasional exception to the 
universal rule? Just because 
the good name of the move- 
ment may suffer by one sin- 
gle lapse of this kind. Mr. 
Chesterton once said, it is 
not the thing that usually 


Does the sun, the waning sun. 
For of jealousy he has none. 


The moon, he will say, has a very good shine 


But you cannot in moonlight do as in mine 
Through the summer's long days you have done 


And BASK, in the rays of the sun. 


with it a corresponding obli- 
gation, not so to take advan 
tage of it that he may have 


to withdraw it in self-de 


For lovers her light of a night, it is fine, fense, and put a bolt on that 


open door. Furthermore, the 
good repute of a particular 


profession tainted if some 











happens that gets into the 
newspapers, but the thing that hardly ever happens. Thus, 
if a dog bites a man, that is not news: if a man bites a dog, 
it is news—because it’s unusual. 

If we take care of the unusual, the usual will take care 
of itself. 


The Insurance Salesman 


‘THE quietly dressed stranger called, and said he wanted 

to see the chief executive. The business? Oh, entirely 
onfidential and personal. The executive received the gen- 
tleman: but the business was far too confidential and per- 
sonal to be discussed in the hearing of the staff. The 
executive escorted the caller into the board room, and closed 


the door. Then the caller revealed the purpose of his call— 


practicers of it break the 
rules. The newspaper pro- 
fession has much to live down 
from the methods of some of 


the yellow journals, that respect the privacy of neither the 
living nor the dead, the sickroom, ihe bridal chamber, or the 
t th 


cabinet council. Let not the fair name of insurance and 


real estate sink to the level of sensational jour ialism. Soth 


are legitimate enterprises, and have access to all the ap- 
proved methods of publicity for the service they have to 


offer. They can advertise, they can send out letters and 
pamphlets, they can organize lectures and demonstrations 
They can invoke blessings of the gods of thrift and health, 
quote scriptures, literature, and anything else they like, 
use the arts, the stage, the screen, radio. Few of us can 
escape the assaults of publicity nowadays: but we have some 
rights left, after all, to privacy, and the next insurance 
salesman who tries to see us (remainder cut by 


printer). 
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What Shall | Read” 


A few titles that are worth exploring 


The American Omen 

HE “I” 

tion of our title 

the Rotarian interested in the 

sort of things that this maga- 

zine talks about (or he wouldn’t 
it, anyway). Our of 
for brief review is with the view to help- 
ing Rotarians keep in line with busi- 
ness, social, and 
and with their underlying philosophies. 
First to this month 
“The American Here 
briskly written and able 
ysis the 
ancient business practice. 
with good 
the palm for America, because of her 
freedom the and 
ventions of old-world economics, to the 


the 
taken to be 


who ask ques- 


read 
books 


selection 


international affairs, 


be picked up is 


Omen.” is a 
really anal- 
modern and 
The writer 


logic, takes 


of differences in 


modestly, and 


from restraints con- 
benefit of capital and labor, producer 
and consumer alike. He devotes a sec- 
tion to Rotary (The Word and Spirit 
of Service). 
“There is a deep need for this 

As it 
important that men should have a 
of cultural their 
common tasks, is it necessary 
that other men 
of 
sense of social value in their daily 


idea of service to exist. is 


sense value in 
SO 


of 
nature 


the same piece 


human should have a 


business.” 

THE AMERICAN OMEN 
259 pp. New York: E. P. 
$2.50. 


By Garet 
Dutton & 


Garrett, 
Co., Ine. 
The New Morality 
"THE title is challenging, and a good- 
We all 
in what is new, and in morality (which 


selling one. are interested 


implies its converse). We discover, as 
we expected, that Professor Drake does 
not mean that there is any new moral- 
ity: if there is an abstract ideal of con- 
duct, it is, like all other abstractions, 
What 
system of judging conduct which bases 


eternal. he tells us is new is a 


itself on observation of results rather 
It is our 
in a new 
To get into and on with this 
book, you must have in your own mind 


than on concrete precepts. 


young friend “behaviorism” 


dress. 


the dilemma: Am I good—if I am— 
because of something instilled into me by 
authority or because I find it agreeable 
or convenient to be good! Speaking per- 
sonally, and with the full intention of 
going right through this book 
some wet Sunday soon, I think there’s 
a bit of both in my own goodness, such 
I learned at my mother’s knee 


with 


as it is. 


(they used to have knees in my boy- 
hood) certain axioms of conduct, and 
across my teacher’s knee, that it was 
inconvenient to break them. Probably 
the one knee without the other would 
have been ineffective. But, there, do 
read The New Morality; we are both 
—if Professor Drake will forgive me— 
going to be the better for the precepts 
it contains. 

THE NEW MORALITY: By Durant Drake. 
oa New York: The MacMillan Company. 
Political Behavior 

ERE we have a fatalistic sort of 

book, written well, if rather cyni- 
cally, and with intimate practical know]l- 
edge of how the “machine” works (it 
doesn’t tell us much about why). It 
is one of the books of the time that 
show us a thing in all its lurid realism, 
but point no way whatever to change 
it. Politics is a profession: its ethical 
standards, if you grant that it is a 
profession, are as good as they can be, 
no worse than they might be. 

“Politics,” writes Mr. Kent, “is a 
hard game, and it is not played on a 
particularly high plane . . . The truth 
is that in politics both as to means and 
to methods, every man goes just as far 
in compromising with rigid virtue as 
his individual character will permit. 
... There isn’t much reason for any of 
the rest to throw rocks at the poli- 
ticians, but they do none the less, large- 
ly because politics being a public mat- 
ter the politicians and office-holders are 
natural public targets.” 

Well if politics is a profession, the 
sooner it is recognized as such, and it 
has its code of ethics, the better for 
If a result of 
professional organization, 


the public weal. as 
trade and 
business has become service, why should 
not politics too become service? 
POLITICAL BEHAVIOR: By Frank R. Kent, 
342 pp. New York: William Morrow & Com- 
pany. 2.50. 


A Consumer Looks at Advertising 


ERE is Mr. Paul T. Cherrington, 

sometime professor of marketing 
at Harvard, telling us, among many 
useful economic things, that religion 
should advertise—like everybody and 
everything else. 

“The enlightenment of the consumer 
about both the intrinsic and extrinsic 
properties of goods in use is the cen- 
tral task of modern advertising.” Good! 
“Consumption no longer is a thing of 


needs, but a matter of choics i 
exercised.” True! We must ad 

therefore, to teach people to 

rightly. If we offer the opinio: 

our own particular brand is th 

we have to do something to justify i 
claim. So advertising benefits not 

producer but consumer. Among 

services that do not advertise are 

ing, law, medicine and—religion. S| 

they not do so? There is social 

in having the public conception of | 

ing partly shaped by the bankers 

not wholly by the writers of hect 

tion, or the “brown-eyed stranger 

spats and a high hat.” There is a 

of public enthusiasm about 
Remove it by advertising: interé 
public in the law as a service. As 
medicine, “there are many 
messages which the medical profe 
could couch in simple human terms 
put before the public by means of 
vertising which would make the phy 


law | 
aWw 


Cor 


cian’s work easier and more effect 
As to religion, the stage preacher is 
irritating travesty: the 
tion either a half-knave or a half-wit 
the church is said to be a decadent 
Modern business could s 


cleric of 


cial habit. 
the modern church, by advertising and . 
business organization, how to get ther 5 
It’s all very logical but—well, let 

Rotarian read the book and see wheth¢ 

the about it 
but cannot express in a short space 

A CONSUMER LOOKS AT ADVERTISING 


By Paul T. Cherington. 189 pp. New \ 
Harper & Brothers. 2.50. 


he feels same as | 


Prohibition—Legal and Illegal! 
YROBABLY history will credit 
United States with its great 
service to mankind in passing a law 
prohibition first, and then discovering 
by reason and experience whether 
was right in doing so. Other “free ar 
independent” nations would have settl 
the principle first and passed the 
afterwards—but they are slow-coac 
In Prohibition—Legal and Illegal, P 
fessor Howard Lee McBain of Co! 
bia confronts the “divine right of t 
fifty-one per cent” with the “ruth 
hand of reality,” and deals exp: 
with the legal situation in which 
great American democracy finds it 
as the result of a majority enactm . 
affecting, for good or for ill, the liberty i 
of the individual. 













PROHIBITION—LEGAL AND ILLEGAI 
Howard Lee McBain. 168 pp. New York: 
MacMillan Company. $2.00 
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Czechoslovak | 


—toward the foundation of a Rotary | 


International Library 


T its last meeting the Board of 


Directors of Rotary Interna- 

tional placed on record its ap- 

yi preciation of the present given 
Director Josef Schulz of Prague. 
formal, but no less sincere, was 





se : aes pee 
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| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| i 
| | 
i 
the encyclopaedia, and any | 
thing else that may furnish 
information. Supposing the 
country organizes many clut 
there may be a demand for a 
Rotary district for an inte) | 
national convent n—and 


appreciation of the headquarters 
and editorial staff of THE Rora- 
‘, who find occasion to use material 
Czechoslovakia; for that is the sub- 
of approximately thirty books and 
mphlets now in the library of Rotary 
International. 


ry 


[hese books give the story of Czecho- 
ovakia in four languages—and the 
versal medium of art. If Rotary 

id a similar collection for all the 
ountries where there are clubs, one 

iin problem of the headquarters staff, 

at of finding fresh material on vari- 
ous countries, would be greatly simpli- 
fied. Moreover it is possible that, 
hould Rotary acquire such a reference 
library, it might be used by other or- 
ganizations as well to the benefit of the 
countries concerned. 

True, there are standard reference 
works, but their information is tersely 
put, and what there is of it may be 
bsolete before the particular subject 
is hunted up. Only a steady supply of 
good current literature saves the writer 

-and that is rather expensive for indi- 
idual use. What newspapermen usu- 
uly call “the morgue” is far less sin- 
ster and far more 
ibrant than its 
name implies, 

As soon as & 
country has its first 
Rotary club the 
headquarters staff 
immediately want 
information about 
that country—so 
do Rotarians in all 
parts of the world. 
Even before the 
first club is or- 
ganized there is 
the question of 
whether a particu- 
lar country is or 
is not likely to be a 
good place for such 
i club. There is 
: call for the atlas, 





JOSEF SCHULZ (Prague) 


Director of Rotary International 





again the referenc 
works are sought. 
Within the space 
of this and the 
following two 
pages it 1S oD 
viously 


sible to even 


impos 


hint at the in- 
spiring story of 
Czechoslovakia. 
Suffice it to say 
that in fourteen 
centuries the 
present republic 
emerged from 
tribalism, founded 
established 
frontiers that fluctu- 


States, 


ated considerably, was swept into 
the alliances of the struggle between 
popes and emperors. For three cen- 
turies the Czechs and Slovaks, the 
Moravians and Ruthenes, were all re- 
strained by Hapsburg rule. Then came 
the World War, the nationalist move- 
ment directed by exiles, the Czech 
legions on three 
battle-fronts and 
the historic re- 
moval of Czech 
troops from Russia 
which advertised 
the patriotic ambi- 
tions of the people 
as nothing else has 
done. 

It is a glowing 
story — especially 
when you have 
time for the feu- 
dal, Reformist, 
and artistic back- 
grounds which de- 
serve separate ac- 
counts of their own. 


One prominent 
feature — the So- 
kols, or national 









Above lr. G. Masaryk, 
President of Czecho 
slovakia. At left—Jan 
Masaryk, Czechoslovak 
ambassador to Eng 
land, member of Ro 
tary Club of London 


gymnastic cietic 
} 


De cle scribed 


may 
in these column 
later. Meanwhile 
for whoever is curi 
ous Rotary International 
1as this selection of material 
almost every 
field more or less and describes some 
things in considerable detail. Architec 
ture, manufactures, history, poetry, 
literature, transportation, agriculture, 
costume, language, all get detailed, au- 
thoritative attention. A few days spent 
vith these books will give one a new 
impression of the tongue-shaped land 
that lies between Germany and Poland 
on the north, and Austria and Hun 
If Bohemia never 
coastline Shakespeare gave 
t in “Measure for Measure” (he 


really meant Bohemundia!) it had 


gary on the south. 


had the 


ample material for the playwright 
Consider, for instance, that prophecy 
a too, believe, before 


God, that, when the storn 


of Comenius: 
of wrath 
have passed, to thee shall return the 
rule over thine own things, O, Czech 
people.” Had Shakespeare lived a bit 
later, he might have employed that 
throwing - from - the - window eposide 
which marked the beginning of three 
centuries of subjection. We are more 
fortunate; there is more history and 
more books, comprising a literature that 
rich with fact and story. All we 
need is Shakespeare’s appreciation! 


C. ST. J. 
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Those who are. sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with the customs of 
Czechoslovakia can tell what dis- 
trict the peasants come from by 
the slight variations in dress. This 
couple is from the Blata 








The gardens of th 

nobles’ palaces below 

the castle, a bit of 

mediaeval Prague 

that still commands 

interest and admira 
tion. 


Here is another ¥ 
of Prague showi 
some of the ma! 
bridges and bits 
Romanesque ar 
tecture. The city ! 
in the center of ! 
hemia and its fou: 
ing is los: in leget 
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— World Country } 


even Years aS a new 
ig an tmportant role 
wnd culture ~ ~ 








The church of St. Barbara at Kutna Hora was begun in 
1368, when the town was gaining fame on account of the 
silver mines. 

















The Bridge Tower in 
the Old Town section 
of Prague. The city 








is built on both sides 

of the Vitava, and this 

bridge was begun in 
1503. 














———————— a | 





Prague is equally picturesque 
from the river level, where you 
may note such serenity as is pic- 
tured here. These old houses 
have a modified form of the 
chisel roof seen on more preten- 
tious buildings. 





One of the 
thatched cottages 
of rural Slovakia. 
Long rakes were 
once kept in 
every village in 
case of thatch 
fires. 
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Dallas writes its “WELCOME” to Rotarians—A night view of the business section. 


Dallas Convention Novelties 


A glimpse at the scene and the program 


HERE has been a new tone 

to recent writing about the 

southern section of the 

United States. What was 
long regarded as the home of ante- 
bellum courtesies, foamy acres of cot- 
ton, tuneful darkies and the like has 
achieved new significance. The old 
journalistic standbys are still there, 
but less prominent in the scheme. They 
have been crowded out by such mat- 
ters as diversified farming, flood con- 
trol, oil booms, new political views, and 
the like. So, whatever we may say 
about Dallas today must be in keeping 
with this new South. 

For the Southerner of today cannot 
be pictured as the leisurely person 
with a be-frilled shirt, a high beaver 
hat, and striped trousers. He is much 
more like the man you see occasionally 
in city crowds anywhere—the man who 
stands out from the mass of tired 
plodders or idle dawdlers, because he 
is so evidently himself, the young man 
who knows where he is going, and is 
on his way. 

Fortunately, Dallas offers illustra- 
tion, about 10,444 acres of it. This 





The Twentieth Annual 
Convention of Rotary Inter- 
national will be held at 
Dallas, Texas, from May 27 
to 31, 1929. 
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is the size of Lake Dallas, a reservoir 
lake that will provide for the needs 
of a city of 1,000,000 inhabitants. Now 
this is significant, because the 1925 
figures issued by the census gave Dal- 
las a population of 194,450 and it was 
considered that the suburbs within a 
six mile radius would add about 50,- 
000 to this number. So it seems that 
Dallas is preparing for the needs of 
three or four times as many inhabit- 
ants as the city now has. Even in 
the Lone Star State where long per- 
spectives are easier, this seems worth 
mention. Then the waterworks, like 
much other municipal property, is un- 
der the care of a mayor and four 
commissioners. Furthermore, the city 
cannot give a franchise that will run 
for more than twenty years. 

Unlike some Texas towns, Dallas is 
almost wholly an American product. 
It was founded in 1841 and was named 


after George M. Dallas, statesman 
diplomat. In less than a century, 
became one of the leading cities 


Texas and widely known as a railway 


center, livestock market, jobbing, 


tributing, and manufacturing cent: 


and the home of a dozen or so edu 
tional and philanthropic institutior 

This then is the city in which | 
tarians will gather this year. T! 
early arrivals who are all settle 
Sunday, May 26th, can take 
choice of the many special church 
ices arranged for them. 

But on Monday the crowds 
really come, and there will be lin: 
waiting Rotarians at the registra 
places and around the hotel lob 
We are assured that there is a! 
room for at least 90 per cent of 
delegates in the various hotels of 
city itself. Before you are tired 
noting decorations and greeting f1 
it will be time to think about the 
ing pageant. Dallas is going to pu 
a simple but impressive spectac 
the stadium of the State Fair Grou 
This stadium is two miles fron 
business district—but a car will 


wuary, 1929 


there in seven minutes. There 
i be plenty of transportation be- 
members of other service clubs, 
many public-minded citizens are 
ting the automobile committee. 
pageant itself will feature “World 
ry” with a colorful display of flags 
the playing of national airs. The 
tacle will last about one hour. 


THE ROTARIAN 


to President Sutton. Gay serapes, In- 
dian pottery, Mexican silver, and other 
distinctive Mexican products of mine 
and factory and peon artistry will be 
among the properties used. 

So much for the entertainment—or 
as much of it as is announced at pres- 
ent. But the convention has its more 
serious side. The keynote will be 





31 


the same as your own. This feature 
is a return to the early practices in 
Rotary. 


(,0OPWILL between nations will be 
at sought jn another way. Forty-three 
Texas clubs have been appointed as 
correspondent-hosts to the Rotarians 


of forty-three respective countries. 


distinctly 

ithern pleasure 

, store for you 

Tuesday night. 

h has been said 

ut the negro 

tual and its 

ce in American 

< music. But to 

ar these songs by 

hoir of 700 ne- 

students would 

be an experience 
well worth while. 


\W E might as well 

give you all the 
entertainment fea- 
tures at once. For 
Wednesday night 
there is the Presi- 
dent’s Ball. This 
should be even 
more colorful than 
usual because of 
the emphasis of 
Spanish atmos- 
phere. But Thurs- 
day night—Carni- 
val night—will be 
a riot of color if 
present plans ma- 
ture. All the re- 
sources of a great 
amusement park at 
your disposal, fire- 
works, dancing, 
music — and — 
those having na- 
tional costumes will 
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Official Call 


—to the Convention—Dallas—May 27-31 


OTARIANS: Our annual conven- 

tion draws together the Rotarians 

of all the world, to determine the 
plans and policies of Rotary Interna- 
tional for the coming year, to choose 
the officers to carry out this program, 
and to renew bonds of international 
friendship. The convention is one of 
Rotary’s greatest efforts for the devel- 
opment of acquaintance as an oppor 
tunity for service, and for the advance- 
ment of understanding, goodwill, and 
international peace. It is there that the 
world fellowship of business and pro- 
fessional men united in the ideal of 
service becomes a reality. 

It is my distinct pleasure, as well as 
my duty, to issue this, the Official Call, 
for the Twentieth Annual Convention 
of Rotary International to be held May 
27, 28, 29, 30, and 31, 1929, in Dallas, 
Texas, U.S.A. 

Each Rotary club assumes the obliga- 
tion, upon being granted membership 
in Rotary International, to be repre- 
sented at the annual convention. Some 
send many delegates, and some are 
represented by proxy, but to retain its 
charter each Rotary club must be repre- 
sented at the conventions. This re- 
quirement insures an organization in 
which each unit plays an active part. 
Any Rotary club failing to be repre- 
sented at two successive conventions of 
Rotary International without excuse 
acceptable to the International Board 
ef Directors forfeits its charter in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution and 
By-Laws of Rotary International. 

These provisions of the International 
Constitution were made to impress on 
Rotarians and Rotary clubs their indi- 
vidual responsibility for formulation of 
the policies and program of Rotary In- 
ternational, which can only be adopted 
by Rotarians in convention and can 
only be carried out by officers chosen by 
the convention. These annual meetings 
provide the one period of the year when 


the individual Rotarian and Rotary club 
have an opportunity to make themselves 
heard and to take a directive and posi 
tive part in the administration and 
further development of Rotary 


Rotary clubs are entitled to delegate 
representation in the convention on the 
basis of one delegate with one vote for 
each fifty members or major fraction 
thereof. Every Rotary club is entitled 
to at least one delegate. Each dele- 
gate, except delegates by proxy, must 
be an active member of the club he 
represents. He must be identified by 
a certificate as to his selection, etc., 
signed by the president and secretary 
of his club. 

Any Rotary club in any country, other 
than the United States, Canada, and 
Newfoundland, is entitled to have its 
delegates represented by proxy in the 
person of any active member of a club 
in the same country; or, where there 
are four or less clubs in a country, by 
any active member of a club in an- 
other country, provided there is 
gate from his own country or district 
A proxy must be identified by a certi- 
ficate signed by the president and sec- 
retary of the club he represents. 

Each Rotarian in attendance and 
each member of his party sixteen years 
of age or over, is required to register 
and pay a registration fee of five dol- 
lars in United States currency or its 
equivalent. 

It is my hope that this year more 
Rotarians than ever before in the his- 
tory of the movement muy partake of 
the fellowship and enjoy the inspiration 
of a convention of Rotary Internationa! 
There are many ideas and many view- 
points to be exchanged, harmonized, 
and correlated so that the great con- 
structive force of Rotary may charge 
each delegate with enthusiasm to be 
imparted to the fellow-members of his 
club who may not have been able to 
attend 


no dele- 


These Texans have 
been writing to 
their fellow-mem 
bers abroad, telling 
them what Texas 
has done for vari 
ous kinds of busi 
ness, what it may 


do. They have 
tried to develop 
personal contacts 


and will be on 
hand, with inter 
preters, to welcome 
the men to whom 
they have been 
writing. 

What else may 
develop certainly 
no one can guess at 
this early date. To 
illustrate, for ex- 
ample, the hospi- 
table spirit of these 
Texas clubs, there 
is Houston which 
has placed in the 
hands of the Dallas 
club a fund of $1, 
000 to be used in 
additional ente. 
tainment for the 
convention visitor 
next May. 

Houston was a 
host city itself, 
once, for the Ro- 
tary convention of 
1914 was held 
there. The attend 


wear them _ that 
evening. The host 
club is anxious to 
have as many dis- 
tinctive costumes 
in evidence as pos- 
sible, and _ trust 
that overseas Rotarians will take note. 

Friday—last day of the convention— 
and many delegates hurrying away. 
Those that have not done so before, 
should certainly use some of those last 
hours for a visit to the House of 
Friendship. This popular convention 
feature will be on a bigger scale at 
Dallas. One of the exhibition build- 
ings has been set aside for the purpose. 
Here are many Spanish bungalows 
with open fronts, and every district 
will have a headquarters where it can 
entertain. Do not fail to see the Third 
Distriet’s section, for that will be 
specially decorated as a compliment 
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fellowship—but that means fellowship 
in action. One means to this end will 
be the special assemblies—you are 
promised more of these than you had 
at any previous convention. Whether 
your interest is in vocational service, 
club service, community service, or in- 
ternational service—it does not matter. 
You can study each phase on separate 
days—or you may want to participate 
in the entire program. 

Vocational service will be given a 
more definite meaning because of the 
100 or so vocational assemblies at 
which you may meet men of other 
lands whose daily problems are much 


ance then was 
about 1600 — and 
the attendance at 
Dallas may be 
10,000, a testi- 
monial to the 
totary 


President 
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growth of 
in numbers. But Rotary’s strength can 
not be reckoned in numbers—only in 
the increased clarity and purposeful 
ness with which its aims are pursued. 
Rotary—like Dallas—must always an- 
ticipate its own progress and take very 
practical measures for future security. 
It must be the young man pressing 
through the crowd, for the crowd al 
ways gives passage to the man who 
knows where he is going. Rotary may 
develop new ambitions the while it 
maintains the best of the old, but it 
must know where it is headed for— 


and be on the way. 
A. M. 
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STRAIGHT AHEAD AND HIS HAND ON THE THROTTLE.” 


Greatest Challenge of All 


What are the lasting rewards of the business career? 


By JAMES H. WARBURTON 


I 
O ONE, with the possible ex- 
ception of the novice, can 
get a thrill out of holding 
the steering-wheel while 
the car coasts down hill. It is only 
when the driver and his engine per- 


form in perfect unison—when there 
are hills to climb, curves to make, and 
miles of uncertain roads to cover 





that the man at the wheel gets any 
satisfaction out of driving. 
equipped 


genuine 

If automobiles are 
with self-steering devices, their popu- 
larity will fade, for nine-tenths of the 
pleasure of driving will be taken away. 
automatic 


ever 


Few people even want an 
gear shift—they much prefer to mani- 
pulate the controls and have full mas- 
tery of the car. One may desire to 
own the best and most luxuriously ap- 
pointed car within reach of his means, 
but he wants it to be one that he, him- 
self, can drive. He who rides beside 
the driver or in the back seat misses 
the real treat in motoring. He must 
get his thrill in other ways, for there’s 
little to be had lounging comfortably 
while another puts the racing machine 
over the road. His only chance is to 
enjoy the scenery and the ride. 


II 
If there could be built a perfectly 
straight railroad, double tracked, be- 


Illustrations by H. Weston Tayler 


tween two distant points, with one 
track down grade all the way in one 
direction and the other down grade in 
the opposite direction, “the run” would 
have no appeal for any self-respecting 
train crew—and especially for the en- 
gineer. Of course, if the exaggeration 
could be carried out and the line made 
into a_ shoot-the-shoot, 100-mile per 
hour run, then it would be different—it 
would appeal to many. But a gradual 
grade, producing a uniform speed, and 
monotonous clat-a-clat, clat-a-clat all 
the way would surely send such a road 
to the junk pile within a short time. 
There is an interesting point in the 
fact that while modern railroads have 
spent millions taking the kinks out of 
their tracks, improving and levelling 
roadbeds and installing electric signal 
systems, placing in service heavy all- 
steel trains, requiring the services of 
more powerful, dreadnaught engines 
and more expert heads and hands to 
man them; that this improvement of 
roadways has made possible the adop- 
tion of finer, more rideable and lux- 
urious rolling-stock, however, at the 
same time not one bit of the fascination 
of driving has been taken away. In 
fact, the new power and speed of the 
monster engines and the knowledge that 
there is strength and weight hooked on 
behind must make railroading today a 


much more thrilling game than « 
before. 

But it has always seemed to me t] 
the man who got the most out of 
erating a passenger train 
engineer. He sits 
his eyes focused straight ahead and | 
hand on the throttle. 


driving monster speeding on and 
and it is a part of him and 
responds to his every touch. They, 


gether, pull the heavy load of steel and 


in the cab, wit 





A 


was th 


Through the 
throttle, he gets the “feel of the e 
gine;” he is a part of the fearless, 


human freight up the mountain sid 


across open country, through stor! 


black of night and on the appointed 


moment, reach a predetermined d 
tination. Those who ride behind ca 
not possibly experience the same t! 
as does the man at the throttle. 


III 

Lindbergh’s landing in Paris thr 
the whole world. 
out from the hearts of millions ¥ 
had never before heard of the you 
man. Figuratively, the sun stood s 
while the peoples of all nations did ! 
honor. Lumps of admiration came 
the throats of strong men and u! 
strained tears of sheer joy stood 
their eyes as they read the press 
counts of the unparalleled flight. 

It was such a wonderful achi« 


Shouts of joy ran: 


=e 


fin 


- 
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that men everywhere were com- 
swept off their feet. We were 
of the startling achievement of 
trepid flyer. We were, for the 
nt, thrilled through and through. 
a feat of such magnitude that 
lof its arousing the envy of other 
Lindbergh instantly became a 
citizen—he belonged to them all 
cause he was taken into their 
_ the world came closer together. 
there was only one man in all 
yrld who was permitted to ex- 
ice the fullness of the thrill of 
experience. There was no one 
hared with him—only from the 
nes—the decision to make the 
There was only one mind and 
that guided the Spirit of St. 
across the great wastes of the 
Atlantic. There was only one life at 
and at the end of the perilous 
journey, there was only the one tired 
but victorious boy to step out of the 
ckpit into the arms of the overjoyed 
rongs. But above all else, there was 
nly the one mortal who sat with his 
face turned toward a definite goal and 
felt through every nerve: and fiber of 
his body, the pull of the motor that 
was minute by minute bringing him 
closer to that goal. 


IV 

Where is there a life more filled with 
thrills than that of the explorer? The 
very nature of his chosen work strikes 
a responsive chord in the hearts and 
minds of his fellows. He not only com- 
mands our admiration but can and 
does obtain the necessary cooperation 
for the carrying out of his plans—as 
has been evidenced throughout history. 
And seldom, if ever, does he have to 
go it alone—he can, when he chooses, 
find those who are willing to go along 
and share all of the hardships with 
little of the glory of achievement. 

Why is it that, from the beginning 
of time, men have, of their own voli- 
tion, faced all the known perils for 
the sake of seeking out the unknown? 
Surely there have always been safer 
and surer ways of earning one’s liveli- 
hood or even making a fortune or a 
conspicuous record than that of search- 
ing for an unknown continent or a 
mythical pole in the icy waters on top 
f the world. There surely must be 
an inner urge that is far more power- 
ful than any craving for personal gain 
that leads a man into and through ex- 
periences like these. 

Suppose we give a thought to the 
man who finds a cave away back in 
the mountain wilderness—removed 
from all possible chance of public no- 
tice. Why will he, provided he is pos- 
sessed of that adventurous nature, risk 
his life by entering that cave, with 
nly a lantern or flash-light to guide 

? He knows that if he ventures 
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too far and his light burns out that 
there isn’t one chance in a thousand of 
his ever coming back alive. But yet 
he will go. 

What does he get out of the experi 
ence when he does come back to tell 
about it? What does any explorer get 


out of attaining his objective? One 
may receive the plaudits of his imme- 
diate friends while another may 


“make” the front pages of a nation’s 
or the world’s newspapers and go down 
in history as an important trail blazer. 
Telling of and writing about the ac 
complishment may bring a _ certain 
cash return and thousands or millions 
of people may be thrilled by the ac- 
count. But the real thrill can not 
come as a result of the after glow—it 
was felt only by the man or men who 
lived the experience and its duration 
was limited to the exact period of time 
required to perform the feat, but 
naturally the supreme moment, or 
greatest intensity of the thrill, came 
with the climax—the fulfillment—of 
the undertaking. 
V 

Yes, it is the thrill of the pull that 
counts for the most. It is the actual 
living of an experience that offers the 
greatest incentive to a man to enter 
into and stick to it until the finish 
The telling and re- 
telling of that par 
ticular experience 
is like drinking 
warmed-over coffee 
—the zest that was 
once there has 
gone. 

The suggestion 
that was made by 
some of Lind- 
bergh’s admirers 
that he give up 
flying must have 
been quite distaste- 
ful to the young 
conqueror of the 
air. While the mo- 
tive back of the 
thought was un- 
questionably of the 
highest order it 
would have been 
just as reasonable 








particular flight a second 


time. Having completed it once and 
nav o ex pe enced the Ul ot the 
pull it is t ha e been expecte 1 that 
he would turn his attention and effort 


toward other untried flights 


A man who has in him that urge te 

must be permitted to go on and o1 
The completion of one journey, rac: 
or job is only the forerunner—t 
training-ground—of still another and 
more important one. A_ well-round 
life is like a stream that begins small, 


even of. the size of a rill at the source, 
and keeps on increasing in size, depth, 
and force as it approaches the sea 
Finally, at the end it loses itself in the 
unknown depths of the sea—eternity 
death! and the world will forever be 
benefited for its having run its course 
Whenever an active man—one ac 
customed to doing things with each 
achievement a little bigger than befor 
lets up in his drive for the ultimate; 
when he voluntarily or of necessity re- 
tires from the field of action, his mind 
soon becomes sluggish, his body flabby 
and in a little while he is gathered u} 
by the tide and prematurely swal 
lowed up. 
VI 
The field of athletics, which is in the 
public eye more than any other human 
activity, probably 
affords us the best 
object lesson, as re 
lates to the valu 
of keeping up the 
drive. It is quit 
true that the 
strenuous period of 
an athlete’s career 
is shorter than that 
of men engaged in 
business or pro 
fessional pursuit 
but still the very 
nature of his call 
ing demands that 
he keep on train 
ing. And if he love 
“the game”—if he 
experiences the 
thrill of it every 
time he enters a 
contest — there is 
no stopping him 
until the hand of 





siemne Nato ge 





to have asked him  [eeeeeeeeeemeees 
to give up flying as 
it would be to ap- 
peal to any cham- 
pion athlete to give up his favorite 
sport following the winning of an 
important contest. It would - prob- 
ably be a mistake for Lindbergh to 
make another flight across the Atlan- 
tic—not because of the hazard involved 
but there would be little value in re- 
peating the performance. And more 
than that there would not be an ade- 
quate incentive to reward him for mak- 


THERE IS NO STOPPING 
eens 


time has laid hold 
on him. 

There is no such 
thing as an athlete going in train- 
ing for a period of weeks or months 
for a major contest which is to 
be his one and only—not if he is 
a true sportsman, there isn’t. If his 
sole objective is that of the glam- 
our of a one-time victory or to obtain 
a fortune quickly there is apt to be a 
reaction later which will prove to be 
his undoing. A purely selfish motive 
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either for glory or money—may spur 
an athlete on to victory but his reward 
can not bring to him lasting satisfac- 
Admitting that he is entitled to 
form it may take, 


tion. 
the reward, whatever 
fact still unless his 
heart is in the game itself—unless he 
can sense the fullness of the thrill of 
is lacking. 


the remains that 


the pull—his finest reward 

There is an example, which is still 
fresh in the minds of most of us, which 
will to illustrate this particular 
point: There was the young man who 
technically won a major contest, took 


serve 


his big cash reward and announced to 
the world that he was all through and 
the next report concerning him 
was to the effect that he is soon to 
marry a young lady of much wealth. 
But the other young man, who was for 
the moment not 
admitted defeat either to the world or 
to himself and is calmly going about 
planning his future athletic career. 
The question that is in the minds of a 
lot of people is: Which should now be 
permitted to wear the crown, “he who 
away or he who re- 
mains to day?” But 
above all else, the impor t question 
is: Which is the greater athlete, the 
finer sportsman and which, in the end, 
the satisfaction 
from having experienced the genuine 
thrill of the pull? 

When the game of golf is mentioned 
whose name instantly comes to mind? 


then 


“counted out,” has 


ran 
fight 


fought and 
another 


tal 


will derive greater 


Isn’t it that of the young lawyer down 
in Atlanta? Simply be- 
cause the world knows that he plays 
There are 


And why? 


the game for the love of it. 


a number of wonderful golfers and oc- 
casionally one of them defeats Bobby 

















“HE FELT THE PULL OF 
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Jones but only in the stroke count. 
No one has yet been able to take from 
him the crown that has been voted him 
by an admiring public—that of being 
of the finest type of sportsman and 
most consistent winner in the game he 
loves. And even when the day comes— 
which it must, in time—for Jones to 
pass over to others any further visible 
tokens of championship, he will still 
possess the most precious reward of all, 
the reputation and inner satisfaction 
of having played a good clean game 
throughout. Further than this, he will 
unquestionably, as long as he lives, 
never cease to experience that inex- 
plainable thrill which comes with every 
stroke of his club which sends a little 
white ball straight down the fairway. 
Yes, and he will never give up trying 
to drive that ball a little straighter 
and for a little greater distance. 

For what reason do men—a lot of 
them outstanding their 
work-a-day jobs—sit around the 19th 
hole talking over the game that has 
just been played? Any country-club 
locker-room is a noisy place after the 
game—each participant telling or try- 
ing to tell of his good shots, how he 
got out of trouble on No. 5 and made 
par or took a “birdie” on The 
answer is, they are doing their level 
best to “live over” the game itself. 


successes in 


Six. 


VII 

The field 
has always appealed 
other to the avaricious is that of busi- 
For this very reason business 


of human activity which 
more than any 
ness. 
men, unfortunately, have for years been 
looked upon with more or less suspicion. 
There’s no evading this fact. It has 


Januar } 


meant that men of high id 
vision have been and still are co: 
with the problem of how to sat 

inner craving to succeed a 

same time retain the respect 

port of their fellowmen. In 
it has been and is a case of 

to a high standard in orde 
live down a condition 
created without their consent 
ticipation. 


which 


The symbol of success in 
has been and probably always 
the dollar sign. 
rays shine upon the just and 
alike. The popular idea is that 
who is pronounced a success 
ness has accumulated 
And to a considerable degre 
plication can be reversed: he 
sesses wealth is likewise a suce: 
thing that is true of busines 
isn’t necessarily so of other 
activity, is that there must b 
plus, over and above all operat 
in order to perpetuate and expat 
business enterprise. 


Its silvery 01 


much 


Therefore, for a man to pla 
work for success in business he 
f necessity, think in terms of 


But after he has set up this n 
goal the tremendously important 
What 
driving for that goal? 


route is he to 
This qu 


only he, himself, can answer. Ai 


tion is: 


answer depends entirely upon h 
tude toward life. If he 
through “hook or crook,” the 


is out 


are he will win—or lose—throus : 


But if he cho 
the safe and sane—or putting 
other way, the 


“crook and hook.” 


“Service above 


(Continued on page 
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THE MOTOR THAT WAS BRINGING HIM CLOSER TO 
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Publishers Photo 
Bervice 


RABPA. is 
the ex- 
treme 
south- 

part of Asia. 

ncompassed on 
ides by the 


Singapore is the 
il of the insu- 
lependency by 
same name in 
British Straits 
Settlements. It is a 
turesque, well- 
town—.” 
[The Zulus are 
branch of the 
it Bantu division 
the human fam- 

y found in Natal, 
South Africa. The 
Zulus are conspicu- 
us for—.” 

Doesn’t reading 
hose things open 

le the floodgates 

f memory and send 
your thoughts rush- 
ng back to the little 
schoolhouse, the geo- 
graphy class, and the dreams 
of youth? 

The modern youngster 
learns the same basic facts 
in the same old way—but 
only as a starter. To him 
ire available not only photo- 
graphs of the far places and 
strange peoples of the earth, but 
moving-pictures of them, as well. 
From them he learns details of 
life in other lands which those of 
us who were born in the nineteenth 
century did not learn at all unless our 
interest in them was more than passing. 

To cap it off, the schoolboy of today 
is able, like as not, to go and see them 
for himself where his father only 
lreamed of going—“when I have made 
my pile and retired.” 

For we now are in the age of much 

el, when not to have gone places 
ind seen things is to be set apart from 
the crowd. 

The proof of it lies on every hand. 
Men and women, boys and girls talk 
glibly of Bagdad, Tlemcen, Buenos 
Aires, or Zanzibar and their hearers do 
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What Price 
Travel? 


not find it necessary to consult an atlas, 
for chances are they have been there 
themselves. 

Travel books, once a drug on the 
bookseller’s shelves, are eagerly sought, 
not that the reader may do a little 
vicarious adventuring abroad but that 
he may see what another has to say of 
places he himself has been or is getting 
ready to visit. Magazines devoted to 
travel boast large subscription lists and 
wax rich on the proceeds of advertising 
by steamship and railroad lines. 

The daily newspapers find it profit- 
able to issue travel sections and they, 
too, find transportation companies and 


~ 
vi 


“Today it is taken 
for granted that one 
has traveled.” 


travel agencies 





among their good 
buyers of space. 
The steamship 
companies which 
once did a rushing 
business only when 
travel by sea was 
calm and pleasant 
and tied half of 
their ships up at the 
wharves when it was 
not now have a use 
for them at all sea 
sons in runnin 
cruises to this, that 
or the other part of 
the world during the 
lull periods. 
School teacher 
spend their vaca 
tions learning at 
first hand about the 
places and _ people 
concerning which 


they must instruct, 
or in satisfying their 
own thwarted youth 


ful desires for 
travel. 
Back in the 


they are able to lift from the 


classroom 


study of geography, govern 
ment, trade relations, and 
other world-wide subjects the 
lry-as-dust atmosphere which 
1as enveloped it and to give to it 
the fillip of interest and romance 
vhich can come only from pei 


By MERLIN MOORE TAYLOR onal observation of the thing 


about which one speaks. 

Thus is the mind of youth in 
fected by the desire to go and see fo1 
itself which in this day is 
cheaply realized. 
least, we have the educational tour on 
land or the cruise upon water to add 
the broadening effect of travel to the 
store of general knowledge obtained in 


o easily and 
So, in America at 


the class. 

Vacation time no longer is a period 
of running wild or idleness or holding 
down a job. It is a time for going 
somewhere worth while, seeing how 
others live, getting an eyefull of places 
and things. Railroads and steamship 
lines join heartily in the plans for ex- 


cursions and cruises. For the most 











“We are permitted ... 


with them. 
They are helping to foster in youthful 


part it is missionary work 


minds a liking for travel and creating 


a race of travelers from which will 
come their profits of the future. 

Even the shorter periods of let-up 
from schoolrooms are utilized. The 
winter holidays and the Easter week 
off afford an opportunity for as many 
as a thousand pupils, properly at- 
tended, to visit the state or national 


capitals, to see governmental buildings, 
and bureaus at work and other things 
concerning which they are taught in 
school. 

More are the 
floating colleges and universities. Trips 
of thirty, sixty, ninety days, even the 
better part of a year, include in their 
risits to countries 


ambitious so-called 


itineraries historic 


and studies of them are made simul- 
taneously with the journeys ashore. 
Between ports other studies in the 
curriculum are _ favored. The in- 


structors for the most part are univer- 
sity professors on furlough and glad 
to exchange their services for a chance 
to travel themselves. 

Whether it be long or short, the trip 
is bound to have far-reaching effects. 
Back home, the students narrate their 
experiences and presently relatives and 
friends begin to wonder if they haven’t 
missed something and off they go to 
see the wonders of the world for them- 
selves. 

Having learned and profited by travel 
themselves, the students grow to man 
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and womanhood convinced that travel 
is an essential part of a child’s educa- 
tion. So what more logical than that, 
when they marry and become parents, 
their children, too, shall travel, first as 
a vital part of their schooling and later 
as a polishing-up process? 


“’T‘HE time when to have been abroad 

was a sign of distinction and some- 
thing about which to talk the rest of 
Today it is taken 
for granted one has traveled, in his own 


a lifetime is gone. 


country at least, and a trip to even the 
far places of the earth is accepted as 
commonplace. The one who gets his 
picture in the papers as a person of 
exceptional interest is the 
woman who never has set foot outside 
one little bailiwick or has _ at- 
tained a ripe old age without having 
been in an automobile, a 
steamer, or an airship. 


man or 
who 
train, a 


In this we are different from any 
generation that has gone before and 
speedy transportation has turned the 
trick. Yet swift travel is compara- 
tively a new thing. It had its begin- 
ning barely a century ago and reached 
the point where the poor or moderately 
well-to-do could afford it after the 
Twentieth century began. 

A hundred and twenty-five years 
ago man could travel as fast as a 
horse could carry him and no faster. 
That limit of speed had stood for three 
thousand years. 


to indulge to the utmost our inherited longing to see what lies beyond the horizon.” 


Then steam came into use as a n 
of propulsion. Robert Fulton’s C 
mont, laboring past the Palisade 
with and against the current of « 
Hudson, wrote the first chapter 
new era of transportation althoug 
crowds lining the banks which had co 
to jeer and found the joke turned u f 
them probably did not guess it 

The Clermont on that 
doomed the sailing ship but the 
did not make itself heard until 
other dozen years had passed and 
Savannah, traveling under sail at tim« 
but for the most part under stear 
crossed the Atlantic from Savanna! 
Liverpool in twenty-five days 
amazed the world by its ability t 
to a straight course, “despite wind 
wave, in fair weather or foul.” 

Who, gazing in awe upon 
strange ship with its grotesque s 
paddles, could have foretold the 
work of steamship lines upon whic! 
travel today with a maximum of sa 
and comfort and at moderate exp 


historic 


+ 


. 1 o 
wherever business or duty calls 
fancy dictates? Who would hav 
then that before their eyes lay t t 


¢ 


strument by which new lines of 
merce were to be opened, by 
trading between nations would bé« 
larged and speeded up and by 
was to be set in motion a gig 
flood of immigration to the new 
of the world? 

Less than a decade later a 

(Continued on page 50) 
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) tical Probl 
E ARE inaugurating, beginning this month, a Service Department to be devoted to the 
daily problems of club management, dealing with the various phases of the Aims and 
Objects of Rotary—Club Service Vocational Service, Community Service, and Interna- 
tional Service. Grateful acknowledgment is made to the various committees and de- 
partments of Rotary International for their cooperation in providing this material. 
CLUB SERVICE ee 
months’ period. During that time in 


“Rotary Friend X”—Successful Plan 
of a Texas Club 

ANY clubs have devised dif- 
i ferent ways to develop fellow- 

ship among members. A 
plan that has proved successful in quite 
a few instances is the “Rotary Friend 
X” plan of Fort Worth, Texas. The 
lea embodied in the plan is not new 
and was not originated by the Rotary 
Club of Fort Worth. A number of 
rganizations have made use of some- 
thing similar but, so far as we know, 
Waco, Texas, was the first club to un- 
ertake the plan. The Rotary Club of 
Fort Worth took several suggestions 
that came to their attention and evolved 
. fellowship plan which was called “Ro- 
tary Friend X” because in order to 
carry out the plan successfully the 
dentity of the Rotarian who is to be 
a friend to another Rotarian must be 
kept a secret. 

The plan operated as follows: The 
name, address, and classification of 
each member of the club were typed on 
separate slips of paper. These slips 
were shuffled thoroughly and _ then 
“ach name was assigned to 
another member of the club starting 
with A and following through the ros- 
ter alphabetically. Thus each Rotarian 
became an unknown friend to another 
member of the club and each in turn 
became the Rotary protégé of some 
other member. All possible information 
about each member was listed on a card 
and the name and address slip was 
pasted at the top. The card containing 
the name and information was then 
mailed to the member who was to be 
the unknown friend of the man whose 
name appeared on the card. The draw- 
ing and the assignment of names was 
made by the assistant secretary of the 
Fort Worth Club, who then compiled a 
master list for ready reference. Neither 
the officers nor any member of the club 
had aecess to that information. 

lhe unknown friend was requested to 
be a friend to his fellow-Rotarian in 
every way that the best principles of 
Rotary suggest. He was asked to 


drawn. 


familiarize himself with the facts con- 
tained on the card, to learn about the 
business, religious, and club affiliations 
of his Rotary friend, his marriage an- 
niversary and other pertinent facts 
which might become the basis of some 
kindly act to the Rotary friend or his 
family. The unknown friend was urged 
to remember his protégé’s birthday in 
some way; to write him letters com- 
mending him for good deeds; to visit 
his place of business and offer construc 
tive cirticism; to write him letters of 
condolence during the illness or death 
of any members of his family; to visit 
him when sick, if that could be done 
without revealing the visitor’s identity 
as Friend X; and even to approve his 
speeches by generous applause! 


terest was sustained in that at each 
meeting of the club the president called 
on all members who had heard from 
their “Friend X” 
week, to tell what his unknown friend 
had done for him or some member of 
his family. 
ing. The many kindly acts were ap 


during the preceding 


The plan proved interest- 


preciated and the humorous things that 
At the 


end of the six-months’ period a special 


happened were much enjoyed. 


program was planned devoted entirely 
to fellowship and at that meeting the 
identity of the unknown friend was re 
ealed to each Rotarian. Thus many 
lasting friendships were formed be 
tween members of the club who before 
that time had only been speaking ac 


quaintances. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 


OMMUNITY SERVICE might 
generally be construed as com- 
munity activities promoted for 
the good of the community. Where a 
survey of local conditions reveals the 
need of stimulating interest and action 
in behalf of some project untouched by 
other agencies, therein lies Rotary’s 
opportunity for initiating a program of 
Community Service. 


A 


In giving consideration to the taking 
up of some element of Community Serv- 
ice, each Rotary club has complete 
autonomy in the selection of such activi- 
ties as appeal to it and which seem to 
be best suited to its community. How- 
ever, no phase of Community Service 
should be allowed to obscure the objects 
of Rotary, or jeopardize the primary 
purposes for which a Rotary club is 
formed. 

Community Service activities vary 
considerably in different communities. 
Community needs of every character 
that are worth while respond to the 
call of service. The problem oftentimes 
is one of selection with a due regard 
for a balanced program of activity for 
the club. 


What a Small Club Has Done 

Ferriday, in the Louisiana Delta, is 
a town of about 3,000 population. 
There are twenty Rotarians there, and 
throughout the whole Delta—an area 
about 250 miles long and 50 to 75 
miles wide—they are making their in 
fluence felt. In this district are five 
large counties or parishes, as they are 
called in Louisiana. 

Ferriday anglers for years had spent 
successful days on beautiful Lake St. 
John, some nine miles in length. With 
a cotton crop—usually good—the con- 
servative Delta populace (descendants 
of French, Spanish, and American set- 
tlers) had never thought of exploiting 
their lake. Ferriday Rotarians, how 
ever, saw possibilities in it. An ordi- 
nance was drawn up whereby a Parish 
Fish Commission was given control of 
the fishing rights. Several members 
became commissioners, another super- 
intendent, others sought technical ad- 
vice from the state director of fisheries. 
tough marketable fish were seined out 
and sold. Predatory fish were killed, 
game fish were returned to a now safer 
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lake. From the sale of fish the com- 
mission had an income of about $1,000 
a month. Part of the income was used 
in establishing a game-fish hatchery 
and cultural station which produces 
thousands of fish annually. Trained 
fish these are too and very likely to 
rise at bait, for they have not been fed 
the usual ground liver ration which 
sinks to the bottom, but on flies, 
moths, etc., attracted by big flood lights 
equipped with reflectors. 

Ferriday Rotarians next considered 
their district with its rich soil and in- 
termittent cotton Other civic 
organizations and institutions were en- 


crop. 
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rolled in their campaign and with 
hundreds of citizens attended a mass 
meeting at St. Joseph, where university 
officials and specialists told how the 
Delta could be made more healthy, 
more productive, and more attractive. 
So a federation of the five counties 
was formed on August 10th and imme- 
diately got into action. Farm pro- 
grams have been arranged, libraries 
have been established, Boy Scouts and 
4-H Clubs are being given enthusiastic 
support. 

Under discussion now is a program 
for the elimination of malaria. 


VOCATIONAL SERVICE 


The Program Explained 

Y action of the Minneapolis Con- 

vention, this year has been desig- 

nated as the year when special 
emphasis is to be placed upon Vocation- 
al Service. There are two outstanding 
reasons for this decision. The one of 
most importance is the little knowledge 
that Rotarians have of the subject 
closest to the heart of the Rotary move- 
ment. The other is the recent change 
in the name of the activity from Busi- 
ness Methods to Vocational Service 
which has left many Rotarians greatly 
confused, 

Vocational Service (formerly known 
as Business Methods) is a_ subject 
which is not well understood by many 
Rotarians and which is altogether mis- 
understood by many others. A very 
common misinterpretation of the term 
Vocational Service is that it relates to 
what is generally known as “Vocational 
Guidance.” Some time ago a Rotarian 
remarked that he was interested in 
Vocational Service because he had sev- 
eral boys who differed in many respects 
and he wanted to get them started in 
the kind of work best suited to each 
of them. This man was not interested 
in Vocational Service, but rather in 
Vocational Guidance. 

Rotarians who are familiar with 
Vocational Service recognize different 
opportunities of rendering service in 
their vocations. This is due to the dif- 
ference in the vocations themselves. 
Each has its own individual avenues for 
the best expression of the Ideal of 
Service. The manner in which the 
service is rendered determines the 
meaning of Vocational Service to the 
individual. 

What, then, is the definition of Voca- 
tional Service that Rotary International 
would like to have accepted by all 
Rotarians? It is conducting one’s busi- 
ness so as to give the finest degree of 
service directly to customers and cli- 
ents and indirectly to society in gen- 
eral. It means conducting one’s busi- 
ness so that employees are participants 


in a general uplift of living standards 
and of education and civilization. It 
means conducting one’s business so that 
the community in which the business is 
located becomes a better place in which 
to live and in which to make a living. 
In short, it is taking the Ideal of Serv- 
ice or the Golden Rule into your busi- 
ness life and all its ramifications. 

Rotary being an international organ- 
ization of business and professional men 
striving to contribute to the general 
welfare of humanity can best accom- 
plish its purpose by each member em- 
ploying his capacity for service in his 
vocation. The greater part of each 
Rotarian’s waking hours are devoted to 
his vocation. What better field of op- 
portunity is open to him than the field 
of activity with which he is best 
acquainted? 

Let us review some of the ways that 
have been used by Rotarians to apply 
the Ideal of Service in their vocations. 
Some time ago a Rotarian cigar manu- 
facturer learned that his chief competi- 
tor’s business was in bad condition and 
that a receivership was necessary. This 
competitor asked that the Rotarian 
cigar manufacturer be appointed as re- 
ceiver. The Rotarian took over the re- 
ceivership of his competitor’s business 
and then proceeded to exert every ef- 
fort to put the business back on a sound 
basis. When this was accomplished 
he returned it to his competitor. Evi- 
dently this Rotarian was firm in his 
belief that cooperation and not com- 
petition is the life of trade. 

Then there is the story of the bank 
that failed in a community in which 
several banks were located. Though 
they had no clearing-house association, 
the other banks got together and as- 
sumed all the obligations of the defunct 
institution, thus protecting the custom- 
ers. 

Consider also the business ethics 
of the restaurant owner who placed a 
sign over his door announcing that re- 
pairs necessitated his closing tempo- 
rarily, but that customers would be well 


January 


fed and treated at Jim’s pla 
competitor’s) down the street. 
are but a few instances of thou; 
ness for others. Each day 
business relation are presented 
tunities to express the Ideal of § 

Rotary teaches its members 
tolerant, not to look at the dolla 
but to be satisfied with a fair 
and the satisfaction that they a: 
dering a service to their comp 
their clients, their customers 
those with whom they deal t 
their vocations. Little acts of 
eration and thoughtfulness for 
in business are many times the 
nings of the finer relationship 
friendships which take much 
chill from business. 

In preparing the program fi 
Rotary year the Vocational S 
Committee realized that if Vocat 
Service is to mean anything it 
be specifically and concretely ap; 
in each business and in each com: 
nity. Therefore, six suggested 
grams were made, each one fle» 
enough so that clubs could make | 
own adaptations to their communit 
The programs were made 
rather than dealing in generalities 
though concrete no attempt was ma 
to fix unalterably the details in ther 


cone! 


Already two programs have been used, 


the ones for November and December 


Four still remain and it is confidently 


expected that they will be as well a 


cepted as the first two have been. 
The Vocational Service Committe: 
Rotary International welcomes sugg* 
tions from all Rotarians for buildi: 
further programs of merit. All eff 
by those connected in any way wit 
future programs should be to encour 
the expression of fellowship and friend 


ship by Rotarians in their vocations 


This is one of Rotary’s biggest job 


INTERNATIONAL 


SERVICE 


NTERNATIONAL SERVICE b 
I to the Rotarian a realization t 

it is part of his duty to learn, t 
understand, and to love that f 
man from beyond the boundary 
of his own nation, who, notwithst 
ing the difference of language, of ! 
and of ideas, is a being of flesh 
bone like himself, who strives, su 
feels and thinks as he does and 
like himself also, has an equal rig 
a respectable place under the blu: 
A Rotarian ought, moreover, to lo: 
opportunities to manifest activel) 
good sentiments with which he is 
mated. The world, every day, is b 
ing smaller and smaller and the 
sions to be in contact with one’s fi 

(Continued on page 47) 
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“ll put a girdle round about the earth in forty minutes.” 


Recommendations for 
| heon Clubs 
gpo, OHI0.—The conference of 
nts and secretaries of the local 
on clubs, through its executive 
ttee, has recommended the fol- 
decisions for study of such 


No contributions to be made by 
y of the member organizations 
om their treasury in any public 
mpaign for funds for some other 

yrganization. 
Recommending that luncheon 
ubs represented in the conference 
efrain from endorsing bond _is- 
ues or other public questions, re- 
ferring such questions to the 
Chamber of Commerce. 
That no member of any of the 
luncheon clubs in the conference 
be accepted as a member of any 
other club until after a period of 
at least six months has elapsed 
after discontinuing his member- 
ship. 


Organize Harmonica Band 
For School Children 

ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY—Few 
things have loosed as much musical ef- 
fort in this city as the recent efforts of 
the Rotarians to start a harmonica 
band. More than 1,000 boys and girls 
were approached by the instructor who 
will take charge of the free training. 
From these, about 40 to 60 will be 
selected as the members for the uni- 
formed band which Rotarians wish to 
appear in public meetings of various 
kinds. Already one musical “find” has 
been discovered as the result of the com- 
petition engendered. 


What One 
Boys’ Club Does 

LONDON, ENGLAND. — Recently the 
many London Rotarians who contrib- 
ute to the support of the Aldenham 
Boys’ Club were agreeably surprised 
to learn what a full program this jun- 
ior institution has. In a necessarily 
limited way the club tries to foster the 
public-school spirit. The boys are di- 
vided into houses and competition be- 
tween houses is encouraged. Heads of 
houses are appointed and senior boys 
are encouraged to accept responsibility. 


Within the club walls are facilities for 
netball, gymnastics, physical training, 
boxing, billiards, ping-pong, and chess. 
A canteen is provided. Outside the 
club premises arrangements are made 
for swimming, cricket, and football. 
No less than five football teams are 
playing at present. As for education 
there are frequent lectures and talks, 
many given by Rotarians. There are 
also classes in elocution, bookkeeping, 
and mat-making. 


Local History Used 
In Club Publication 

HUDSON FALLS, NEW YorK.—One of 
the most recent issues of “The Illumi- 
nator,” published by the Rotary club 
here, contains the fourth of a series 
of articles on historical events in this 
vicinity. The series—handled by W. L. 
Sawyer—gives this publication some- 
thing not found in the great majority 
of such pamphlets, and doubtless is of 
interest to many outside the immedi- 
ate circle of the local Rotary club. 


” 


Robert H. Timmons of Wichita, Kansas, 
whose untimely death grieved many Ro- 
tarian friends, was Third Vice-President of 
Rotary International in 1921. Prior to that 
he served as Governor of the Seventeenth 
District and on several international com- 
mittees. Bob and two companions were 
fishing in a small lake near Service, Kan- 
sas, when high waves swamped their boat. 





-Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


Vocational Programs 
For Smaller Clubs 


DEMING, NEW Mexico wo voca 


5 
] 


tional programs which proved success 
ful in the local Rotary circ] 


e may be 
mentioned as suggestions to other clubs 


9 


of about the same size, 20 to 25 mem 


bers. The first was arranged by the 
manager of the ice and electric com 
pany, who seated his fellow-member 
near the switchboard of his plant, and 
after luncheon explained what all the 
controls were for—and why so many 
were needed. The second was _ in 
charge of the district highway engi 
neer, who took fellow-Rotarians to the 
cook shack for a camp lunch before 
taking his guests on an inspection of 
gravel pit, crushing plant, and the oil 
asphalt finish roadway. 


Talks Heard by 
Quarter of Population 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN—The local Ro 
tary club secured a speaker who, dur 
ing the week of Nov. 22-29, was able to 
address 6,000 of the 23,000 people here 
on the subject of “clean living” and al 
lied topics. Many letters from high 
school principals and others in charge 
of the groups that were reached, spoke 
highly of the value of this effort. 


Erect Cairn to Mark 
Old Trading Post 

BRANDON, MINNESOTA—Early in the 
Fall the Brandon Rotary club under 
took to build a cairn to mark the site 
of the last Brandon Trading Post of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. This post 
was situated about ten miles down the 
river from the city, on the high bank of 
the Assiniboine. The construction of 
this post was begun on October 7th, 
1828. Almost to the hour, one hundred 
years later 2,000 citizens gathered for 
the unveiling of the memorial cairn 
which was accompanied by suitable 
ceremonies. 


Annual Bulletin 
Shows Progress 

PONTEFRACT, ENGLAND—While prac 
tically every Rotary club issues a 
weekly bulletin of some sort, compara- 
tively few have taken the trouble to 
produce a smart annual production like 























Members of the organization committee working for the establishment of a Rotary club at Darien, 
Zenkichi Hamamura, Shuntaro Tsuda, Josaku 
Furusawa (chairman), Shin Inouye (standing) secretary of Governor Yoneyama, Reisuke Ishida, 


Manchuria. 


From left to right the members are: 


Januar 








and Makoto Kuroda. 


that of Pontefract Rotary. This gives 
committee reports, 
leaders of the 


how Rotary took 


concise messages 
movement, and 


rradual hold on 


from 
hows 
with gen- 
seems to 


this conservative community 
benefit. Hospital aid 
have been one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the club’s activity. 


eral 


Entertain 100 Farmers 

{1 Annual Banquet 
MICHIGAN.—That the Ro- 
two years ago, won 
awarded by Bill Yendel for 
still on the 


MONROE, 


tary club which, 


the cup 
work is 


rural-urban club 


recently when 


required 


job was demonstrated 
more than 100 
at the annual rural-urban banquet at 
Grape. Among the 
speakers were the head of 
the dairy department of 
Michigan State College, a 
director of the State Farm 
Bureau, and one of the mas- 
ter farmers of the district. 


covers 


were 


chief 


Awards in Club 
Publication Contest 


PorT CHESTER, NEW YORK. 
—While the Twenty-ninth 
District Contest for the best 
edited Rotary club publica- 
tions evoked so many good 
specimens that choice was 
difficult, the first honors 
were finally awarded to 
“Spokes” of New York City 
for issues largely devoted to 
expositions of the four main 
branches of Rotary service. 
It is understood that these 
articles may be forthcoming 


at Scarsdale, Port Jervis, Peekskill, 
Troy, the Bronx, Albany, Queens Bor- 
ough, Schenectady, and Mineola-Garden 
City-Hempstead. 


Annual Dinner 
For Teachers 

CARTHAGE, Missourt.—A custom that 
tends to a better community spirit is 
that Rotary, which ar- 
ranges an party for teachers 
in the public schools at Ozark Wes- 
leyan College. The most recent gath- 
ering of this kind was attended by 
more than 200 people. Rotarians and 
their wives keen interest in 


of Carthage 
annual 


showed 


the welfare of their guests and were 
pleased by the address of Prof. Fred B. 












Miles of Ozark \V 
faculty, who took as 
the lines of He: 
Dyke: “Four thing 
must learn to do if 
keep his record 
think without cont 
clearly; to love hi 
man sincerely; to 
honest motives, pu 
trust in God and 
securely.” 


Junior College Club 
Has Rotarian Speal. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal 
NIA.—The local Rotary 
is active in boys wor 
sponsored a Scout tri 
an orphanage, and 
working with the boy 
the Junior College son 
miles distant. The R 
ans have started a stu 
loan fund and every ot 
week 
dresses the weekly luncheon meetin 
a student club which is, to some ext: 
a duplicate of Rotary. There ar 
teen boys in this club, each of w 
must qualify by being at the hea 
some activity as football, track, n 
matics, history, ete. 


some member 


Six Clubs Represented 
In Industrial Tour 

PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA.—Th¢ 
cal Rotary club is arranging a 
of goodwill tours of manufactur 
plants. One of the recent journeys 
for its objective the main works of th 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactu 
ing Company at East Pittsburgh. H 

(Continued on page 42) 
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in pamphlet form later. 
Other publications that 
earned honors were pro- 


duced by the Rotary clubs 


Chosen (Korea). 





After the close of the Second Pacific Conference at Tokyo, President Sutton visited a number 0! Ro 
tary clubs in the Seventieth District. This photograph was taken in front of the Chosen Ho 
Standing at the right in the front row is Shiro Ikegam, vice go 
general of Chosen. 
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When a Few Words 
Would Have Made Me! 


$1 








But now I can face the largest audience 
without a trace of stage fright 


* 
: 7X HE annual banquet of our Associa- ridiculously 
: tion—the biggest men in the indus ee ee 
try present—and without a word of Today I am 
. : industry. Scar 
varning the chairman called on me to pak glee 
without me beir 


a aE eae as ae ea 


rdly and mumbled, “I’m 
fraid you'll have to ex- 
-use me _ today,” and 

pped back in my chair. 


Speechless—when a few 
rds would have made 
me! The opportunity I had 
een waiting for all my 
life—and I had thrown it 
away! If I could. have 
e made a simple little 
' speech—giving my opinion 
trade conditions in a 
ncise, witty, interesting 
way, | know I would have 

een made for life! 
Always I had been a victim 
t paralyzing stage fright. Be- 
of my timidity, my dif- 
ice, I was just a nobody, 
no knack of impressing 
hers — of puttin myself 
across. No matter how hard 











| then like magic I discovered how to over- 
my stage fright—and I was amazed to 
hat I actually had a natural gift for pub- 
¢ speaking. With the aid of a splendid new 
method I rapidly developed this gift until, in a 


[ half rose from my seat, bowed awk 


peak—and my mind went blank! ity, which was 


now recogniz 
conferences, 








What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or lodge 

How to address board meetings 

How to propose and respond to toasts 

How to make a political speech 

How to tell entertaining stories 

How to make after-dinner speeches 

How to converse interestingly 

How to write letters 

How to sell more goods 

How totrain your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 

How to overcome stage fright 

How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning personality 

How to strengthen your will-power 

How to become a clear, accurate 
thinker 

How to develop power of concentration 








I worked it all went for nothing—I could never 
win the big positions, the important offices, sim- 
iuse | was tongue-tied in public. 


coming easier 


time, I was e to. face 
without a trace of stage fright! 
ne of the ggest men in our 
ly a mee t nquet is } 
xy asked to s k My real al 
iden so long by stage fright, is 
by everyor I am asked to 
heons ts as a popu 
lar after-dinner speaker. This 
mazi t has made me 
into a_ self-confident, ag- 
gressive talker an 
easy, \ t 
versat i 


most overnight 


now 






to 
can 
ng out your natural 


become a powerful 
F . Now, through an 
amazing new training you can 
quickly shape yourself into an 
outstanding influential speaker 
able to dominate one man or 
five thousand 


In 20 Minutes a Day 


This new method is-so delightfully simple and 
easy that you cannot fail to progress rapidly. 
Right from the start you will find that it 1s be- 
i and easier to express yourself. 
Thousands have proved that by spending only 
20 minutes a day in the privacy of their own 
homes they can acquire the ability to speak so 





tow To Work 
Wonders with 


“sp dilapes ards j/ cad elieee, senate. oon 
w timid tanding, power and re u 
nscious Qin Cn Bmp 2 ee be A 

when " 1 } } send 


Send for this Amazing Booklet 


wr hod of training is yd 
a very interesting and inf klet 
h now being sent to every mailing the 
v This book vw t 
’ nders h Words I y are 
new easy method w 1 
juer stage fright, self ness 
tim hfulne and fear 
t who ave made 
mi t sands t ot 





I sent for this booklet 
and are unstinting in thei: 


praise of it You are told 
how you can bring out ar 
levelop your priceless 






] , : the natural gift 


den knack 
' within you—which will win for 
Now you advancement in positior 


Sent 226 salary, popularity, sects 





copy absolutely free 
ing the coupon 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1401, Chicago 


ITI T 


North American Institute 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1401 
Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me FREE and without obli 
gation my copy of your inspiring booklet, 
How to Work Wonders With Words, and 
full information regarding your Course ir 
I 


TITTITI Ti iit iii i 


TIT TIT Tt 


itective Speaking. 
Name 
Addres 
City State 
TTTTITITITTTTTTTTTTTITTTTTTTTTTTTTi Titi tri irri irri rit irri irri iii ti iter 
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(Continued from page 40) 
totarians from six clubs in the vicin- 
ity were entertained with a demon- 
stration of the Televox, commonly 
called the Mechanical Man, a tour of 
the larger manufacturing aisles, and 
an inspection of KDKA, the pioneer 
broadcasting station. 


The Boys Themselves 
Speak of Their Problems 

LOVELAND, COLORADO.— The Boys 
Work Committee of Loveland Rotary 
emphasized their special angle of Ro- 
tary service by arranging a program 
in which four boys did most of the 
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speaking. The four had as their re- 
spective subjects: “Why I Am Glad 
That I Am a Boy”; “Some Things My 
Father Has Done for Me”; “Some 
Things Men and Boys Can Do To- 
gether”; and “The Importance of 
Father and Son Week.” 


28 Representatives 
From Ten Other Nations 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA. — The Interna- 
tional Petroleum Exposition held here 
gave the Tulsa Rotary club an oppor- 
tunity which it joyfully took. On the 
club’s regular meeting day, which had 
also been made a Ladies’ Day this time, 








Miami January 20th to 25th. 


tainment. 


President’s Ball 
Spanish gardens at Coral Gables. 





arranged for you 


John E. 
33 Venetian Arcade 





“Bring Your Bathing Suit” 


Rotary Forum 


January 20th to 25th 


in 
“Magic” Miami 
Throughout the country Rotarians are making their plans to be in 


Here on the shores of Biscayne Bay under a brilliant summer sun 
the Miami Rotary Club is making extensive plans for their enter- 


Among the business features will be addresses by I. B. “Tom’ 
Sutton, President of Rotary International; Paul P. Harris, President 
Emeritus of Rotary International, and William A. Reid, Foreign 
Trade Advisor of the Pan-American Union. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


First showing in America of spring and summer styles for 1929; 
Fashion Show Tea Dance at the beautiful Flamingo Hotel gardens, 
the largest Fashion Show ever held outside of New York City. 

a gorgeous fete to be held in the enchanting 


Fish fry by the ocean on Miami Beach—weird lighting of camp 
fires—soft music of strolling singers. 

Golf and tennis free to visiting Rotarians. Fishing trips will be 
there will be boating and bathing. 


You'll enjoy every minute of it—Come on down 
We'll all be at the train to welcome you! 


for complete information and program of 
activities, address: 


’ 


“Bring Your Bathing Suit” 


Norman 
Miami, Florida 











there were present twenty-eight 
sentatives of countries other th 
United States, and ten such c 
were given recognition. Amon; 
decorations were the flags of 1 
in Rotary, and the total of fif; 
visiting Rotarians enjoyed specia 
sic and a talk by Harry Rogers, 
president of Rotary Internatio: 


Variation of 
Livestock Club Plan 

ASHDOWN, ARKANSAS—Many R 
clubs have sponsored livestock clu 
the junior members of their commu 
The Calf Club formed here und 
guidance of the president of the 
bank, the secretary of the Chamb 
Commerce, and an instructor in \ 
tional Agriculture at the local 
school, differs only in plan. S 
boys studying Vocational Agricul! 
will get calves of registered stock, 
money being furnished by the 
Each Rotarian has already subscr 
a certain amount in cash which is } 
by the bank for an emergency fur 
case any calf is lost. If there i 
loss, the money will be pro-rated amor 
the Rotarians at the end of a year 
perhaps used over again for the sar 
or some other worthy project. Each bo. 
will be “buddied” by two Rotarians who 
will help him work out problems ari 
from the management of his stock-ra 
ing enterprise. 


Individual Sixth Object Work; 
Program Is Appreciated 
PETALUMA, CALIFORNIA. — What 
individual Rotarian may do if he 
sufficiently interested in the Sixth Ob 
ject—and motion pictures—was den 
onstrated when Rotarian Pete Voger 
sen entertained his fellow-members by 
showing pictures he had filmed, him 
self, in Denmark. When he left Peta 
luma he took with him a series of film 
that he had made of his own city 
designed to show the development 
agricultural Petaluma 
and other phases of local life. His 
Danish pictures showed a state pa 
which had been given to the people « 
Denmark by Danes living in the United 
States. Another interesting story 
connection with these films is that w 
the California films were exhibited 
Denmark a mother recognized her 
long a resident of the United Stat 
on the screen and rose in her place to 
wave at him! Besides serving for ' 
entertainment and instruction of P 
luma Rotarians these films have 0 
sionally been loaned for charitable | 
poses. 


marketing in 


¢ 
| 
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The Greatest Challenge of All 


(Continued from page 34 


1e will, whether he wins or loses, 
yre of a success than the most 
uous money-maker who has got- 
ere by the other road. 
gardless of how much or how lit- 
ey a man may accumulate, there 
y one really adequate reward and 
omes in that intangible and in- 
e form known as the thrill or sat- 
tion which accompanies the daily 
yrmance of a job well done. It’s 
thrill of the pull that counts for 
nost. 
VIII 
, every town, the world over, there 
men who play the game of business 





true sportsmen—never taking a 
but they de- 


mand, and rightfully so, that those who 


| 


ngle unfair advantage 





enter the game with them shall follow 
same set of rules. The day is al- 
eady at hand when ethics play almost, 
if not wholly, as important a role in 
business as in the learned professions. 
And this introduction and observance 
of ethics is doing more to place busi- 
ness upon a higher plane—to free it of 
the ruthless methods that in former 
vears created distrust and brought on a 
public demand for legal protection— 
than all the 
proposed. 


reform measures ever 

The house-cleaning, in order to be 
effective and permanent, had to come 
from within. Those who have led and 
are now leading in the campaign for 
clean-cut business methods were and 
are no other than of the type of men 
who are made of the kind of stuff that 
lespise trickery and intentional fouling 
in any game—those who believe in play- 
ing the great game of business as they 
would have others perform in the field 
of sports. They are the men who would 
prefer to lose every cent represented in 
the stack of chips in front of them, in 
a card game, rather than resort to 
slipping an ace from the bottom of the 
leck to complete a “sure thing” hand. 
They are the same men who will insist 
upon a rival golfer “playing the ball 
as it lies,” but need no watching when 
they slice into the rough. 

Such men have already brought busi- 
hess up to the point where no longer 
is a signed contract needed to bind the 
A nod of the head, 
a word over the telephone or across 


average bargain. 


the desk is all that’s needed nowadays 


to set in motion transactions involving | 


hundreds, thousands, or even millions 
of dollars. Someone has aptly said that 
“confidence has done more to speed up 
business than any other thing,” for it’s 
quite true that there is more business 
done and more credit granted with lit- 
tle or no red tape now than ever before. 

Now, our most important job, as busi- 
ness men, for the future, as I see it, 
is to so conduct business so that the 
public at large will have less and less 
cause to suspect our prime motive. 
That may sound rather idealistic; or 
more theoretical than practical, or even 
socialistic to some, but here’s my point: 
When the day comes that the masses 
understand that business men, individ- 
ually and as a class, derive their great- 


est reward not from making money but 





from the satisfaction of building and | 


serving, then we will have accomplished 
the ultimate. 

When it is seen that the incentive 
which attracts and holds us through 


years of constant striving and driving 


is the same as in the fields of sport, | 


aviation, railroading, exploration, and 


others that fan the enthusiasm and | 


command the admiration of every on- | 


looker, then and only then will busi- 
ness occupy its rightful place in the 


minds and hearts of all the people. | 


This, I believe, will, in a large measure 
at least, come to pass when we have 
fully demonstrated that it is the “thrill 
of the pull” and not the “lure of the 


almighty dollar” that holds us, and even | 


draws us deeper and deeper into the 


line of action, long after we have laid | 


up enough of this world’s goods to see | 


us through safely. 
And when this does come to pass we 


will not need worry very much, if any, 


about the size of the secondary reward | 


—the monetary profits—that, as a rule, 
logically follows the winning of a good, 
While the “thrill of the 
pull” provides, within itself, compensa- 


clean contest. 


tion of full measure, there is always 
that extra emolument which comes to 


him who is “faithful over a few things.” | 


All of which, translated into the lan- 
guage of Rotary, is nothing other than 
the motto which has already circled the 
globe and is rapidly permeating every 
phase of work-a-day life: “He profits 
most who serves best.” 


























Interlude... 


Two days out of wintry 
New York on a Cunarder 
and you are introduced to 
summer ... Lounging in 


your stateroom you antic- 


Cunard West Indies 
Cruises... A Sun- 
drenched Winter 


ipate Nassau in a tangle of 


palms and bananas 

Ordering from your dip- 
lomatic steward at dinner 
you visualize the joys ofa 
daiquiri at the Sevilla 
Biltmore Café in Havana 
...An hour in the gym- 
nasium and you glimpse 
yourself diving through 
the jade surf at Crane 
. And 


.. Because 


Beach, Barbados. . 
it is all true. 
you are on a Cunarder 
which is just as glamorous, 
marvelous and adventur- 
ous as the tropical ports 


you will visit. 





A 17 day cruise... $200 up 


Visiting Nassau, Havana, Colon, 
Kingston, Port-au-Prince 


8. S. SCYTHIA— 
From N. Y¥Y.... Jan. 7, 1929 


Two 31 day cruises... 
$300 up 


Visiting Nassau, Havona, 
Port-au-Prince, Kingston, 
Cristobal, Curacao, La Guayra, 
Trinidad, Barbados, Martinique 

San Juan, Bermuda. 


S. S. CALIFORNIA— 
From N. Y.... 
Jan. 19 and Feb. 23, 1929 
Every Saturday to Havana 
by the Transatlantic Liner 
Caronia ... Every luxury 
of a great Cunarder.. . 
from N. Y¥...+«Jam 3 to 
March 16, 1929. 











For further information apply 
your local agent 


(CUNARD-ANCHOR 


WEST INDIES CRUISES 


> £6 > SD 
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“Why Hide Our Light?” 
Editor, THE ROTARIAN: 

I was surprised to note from the 
letter of Rotarian Lescarboura in 
the October ROTARIAN that it was 
not considered all right to have the 
Rotary Emblem on store or 
office window, as communicated to 
him by a recently Weekly Letter 
from Rotary International. 

I desire to conform to the recom- 
mendations of Rotary International, 
and if the above is correct will re- 
move the emblem which has been on 
window for a number of 
years. I club Secretary for 
about five years and President for 
one year, and during this time it 
was my understanding that it was 
not only all right but desirable that 
displayed on one’s 


one’s 


my office 
was 


the emblem be 





These columns are open to 
readers of the magazine for dis- 
cussions of questions affecting 
Rotary policy or procedure, of 
local or international import. 
A meeting of minds across the 
conference table has solved 
many problems, corrected many 
thoughtless practices. These 
columns are intended to fulfill 
the same function, and will be 
helpful to the extent that club 
officials and members enter into 
frank discussion. Contributions 
are welcomed, but should be as 
brief as possible. 








real warm friendships, and in 
two cases, good business connec 

It is true in Rotary, as 
places, that one to have friends 
be friendly. 


EDWARD D. IBpBots\ 
Utica, New York. 


Rotary Emblems on Windows 
Editor, THE ROTARIAN: 

Should those of us who hav 
tail shops remove the Rotary emble: 
from our windows? I have seen t 
question discussed from time to tim: 
in THE ROTARIAN and 
and lately I have been concerned to 
find that there are those who froy 
upon the custom. 


elsewhere, 


If we are to discontinue Rotary 
emblems upon our windows, why 
not carry the thing to its logical con 








store or office window, as a pledge 
of the type of service he 
pared to render. 

Why hide our light under a bushel? 
Are we ashamed to let the public know 
that we are members of Rotary? 

THos. R. MILLER. 

Florence, South Carolina. 


was pre- 


“My Duty” 
Editor, THE ROTARIAN: 

After reading Ira M. Robinson’s let- 
ter in the Christmas number of THE 
ROTARIAN, it seems only fair that he 
should know that he is not alone. There 
are quite a.number of members in our 
club beside myself who will agree per- 
fectly with the ideas expressed. 

Personally I have always felt while 
attendance was a good thing, and to be 
desired, it was not the prime duty of a 
Rotarian. In fact the stressing of at- 
tendance as being of the greatest im- 
portance seems to me to conflict with 
the Code of Ethics for in that Code we 
pledge ourselves to give our best serv- 
ice to the community and to our cus- 
tomers and clients. 

As a professional man I feel that 
having taken on work for a client it 
is my duty to attend to him first, and 
if his interests demand my presence at 
a time when the Rotary club is meet- 
ing, the Rotary club will come second, 
and will not interfere with what I con- 
ceive to be my duty to my client. 

I am very glad that Robinson has 


written the letter that he did, for we 
have had various discussions on this 
point in our club at different times, 
and as I say there are quite a good 
many who will bear him company and 
he will not be alone in “howling at the 
moon.” 
JOHN CALVIN STEVENS. 


Portland, Me. 


Disagrees With Rotator 


Editor, THE ROTARIAN: 

Our magazine always interests me. 
It is read with a great deal of pleasure 
and profit. 

The article “Atmosphere” in the 
November issue tells a story. “Rota- 
tor’s” experience is so contrary to mine 
that I cannot let this pass without 
writing you. 

My business takes me about the 
country. It has been my pleasure to 
visit Rotary Clubs in most of the 
Rocky Mountain states; on the Pacific 
coast; as well as in the middle west 
and here in the east. Also on the con- 
tinent of Europe and in England and 
Scotland. Large clubs in big cities and 
smaller clubs in country towns I have 
visited. 

Yet, in all these clubs, where I have 
dropped in as a visitor, invariably have 
I received a most cordial welcome. The 
contacts, in a number of cases, made 
in such meetings have developed into 


clusion: discontinue wearing the en 

blem in the lapel of our coat, and 
certainly omit wearing the large nam: 
badge at our lunches, a custom that 
must unduly jar over-sensitive souls? 

There is much to be said, it seems t 
me, in favor of the practice. We are 
talking much, these days, in Rotary 
meetings of ethical business methods 
We point out to the new member thi 
responsibility that membership in Ro 
tary implies; and we sometimes tell 
him, with becoming modesty, something 
of the prestige that Rotary membership 
involves; we also convey in unmistak 
able terms the fact that example 
practice, instead of preaching, is a cor 
summation devoutly to be wished. A: 
after all this is said and done, what 
more natural procedure than to pla 
on my shop window the emblem of I 
tary as a sort of Hall-mark, if you 
please, of the enterprise in which | 
engaged? Would it not be an inc 
tive to have my business measuré 
to Rotary standards? Would it not a 
be a deterrent in case I was ten 
to short-cut across the path of st: 
business practice? 

These questions would seem to m 
be rather fundamental. There wo 
also seem to be much more at s! 
than is apparent upon the surface. ‘ 
lapel buttons, lunch badges, and sp 
editions of newspapers in which 

(Continued on page 46) 
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; No More Razor Blades 
: To Buy/ 

















“I want 


365 KEEN SHAVES 
A YEAR WITH ONE SINGLE BLADE 


to say that KRISS-KROSS Stropper is the 
best thing I ever saw. I have been using ONE blade 
continuously for one year and nine months and have 
no idea how much longer it will last.” 


Cc. S. Stephenson, Okla, 








i 





yy EEN velvety shaves forever and ee has anyone captur : = secret of re 
aa ae es +t Thaiwve producing it automatically Fight “lucky leather 

no more blades to buy! Phat’s sroaves” G6 the trick in 11 secends with & ore 

what the astonishing invention of cision it takes a master barber years to attain 

a St. Louis man offers the great army of But that’s not all, KRISS-KROSS ——— 
nineties ae cel "4 still another feature that has hitherto baffled 
\m seer shavers today! : mechanical reproduction. It strops from heavy 
KRISS-KROSS is destined to revolu- to light. It’s absolutely uncanny the way the 
onize all existing traditions of shaving! — of = strong pressure and grow 
t oat Ney. . was - 4 - ighter an¢ ighter until an adjustable, auto 
Its performance is so sensational an ie Slee ee and netiies you that yeu 
seems hardly fair to call it a stropper. blade is ready—ready with the keenest cutting- 
Rather it is a super-stropper or blade- edge that steel can take! 


rejuvenator! Almost literally it makes Fits All Blades 





‘ } Ce ~ , » dow 
a new blade out of an old one every day. KRISS-KROSS produces unbelievable sharp 
longer do you find that your blades ness and prolongs the life of any razor blade for 
’ after five or six shaves. KRISS- months and even years. Fits all 
KROSS “brings ’em to life’ a surpris- brands and makes except Durham 
ng way, —_ — — — or» cag 83% of shaving — ao 
iter month—and endows them witha more ‘“‘raking’’ and scraping with du 
nness that they never possessed Mystery blades No more stinging and 
when brand-new! Actually—you can smarting that has to be relieved with 
take a blade right out of a fresh pack- Razor messy lotions and harsh astringents 
‘ge and improve it as much as 100% FREE KRISS-KROSS_ solves your blade 
in eleven seconds with KRISS-KROSS problem for all time and gives you 
\o wonder experts pronounce it one of keen, velvet-smooth shaves forever! 











greatest inventions ever patented! 


Magic Diagonal Stroke Sensational Offer 


Until you’ve seen KRISS-KROSS, fitted its And now for my surprising offer. To intro- 
nickeled smoothness into the palm of duce KRISS KROSS, I am giving with it Free a 

y hand and tested its uncanny dexterity new kind of razor. *ossesses remarkable 
yourself, you’ll never know how amazing it features Instantly adjustable to any shaving 





y is! It employs the famous diagonal position A flip of the finger makes it (1) T 
stroke, same as a master barber uses. Never Shape; (2) straight (old style); (3) or diagonal 


“KRISS KROSS 


Dept Pa Bro a Louis, Mo. STROP P ER 


Largest Manufacturers of Mechanical Stroppers in the World 
Canadian Address: CANADIAN KRISS-KROSS CO., 39 Wellington Street East, Toronto 2, Camada 


lades! 





Inventor Discovers Amazing 


w Way to Shave! 
-Without Buying B 














(new way). Gives a sliding tnstead of pulling 
strok Simply zips right thr f the toughest 
croy w skers. Made of rustless metal 
Comes with 5 special-process blades and is en 
tirely unlike anything you ever saw before 
Get Free Offer 
Send for full information on these surprising 
new inventions today. KRISS-KROSS product 
ir ever sold in stores. You deal direct with 
authorized representative Write for 
ustrated description and full details of free 
razor offer It’s even more remarkable than I 
can tell you in this short space. Clip the coupor 
now Mail it today. 
AGENTS $30 A DAY 
AND UP 
Make big money with KRISS-KROSS 
Giving away FREE razors boosts your profits 
imazingly H. King made $66 in one day 
N. ¢ Paige made $104 in 3 days! Others 
average $350 and up to $750 a month! 
Spare-time workers, Offiee and Faetory men 
make $6-$12 extra a day showing KRISS 
KROSS to friends and fellow em; S 
Kantala made $154 extra just working eve 
nings 3 weeks. Get details at « Check 
bottom of coupon and mail it tonight! 
f 


Rhodes Mfg. Co., Dept. A-3493 
1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Without obligation, please send me illustrated 
description and full details f your social in 
t ry offer on KRISS-KROSS super-stropper 


roduct 

and FREE 3-way razor 
Name 

Address 


Town...... —— — otate.. . 
( ) Check here if interested in making money us 
authorized KRISS-KROSS representative. 








Le 
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Aviation’s story has been well 
pictured, 

Entrust to our creative ability and 
experience — drawings, photo- 
graphs and engravings for your 
pictured sales messages that must 
do a real selling job. 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


E. W. HOUSER, Pres. 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST. 
CANAL STATION 


CHICAGO, ILL. 































NO DULL EVENINGS * NO DULL SUNDAYS 


Your home away from home 


When you’re traveling, enjoy the homelike comforts 
of a Statler. Enjoy 

Radio when you throw a switch — ice-water when 
press a valve—the morning paper under your 
door —a good library at your disposal —a reading 
lamp at your bed-head — your private bath — station- 
ery without asking — and Statler Service. 

All these things — whatever the price of your room — 


at no extra cost. The Aesop of 


you 


There are Statler Hotels in: 

BOSTON ’ BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hote! Buffalo) 
CLEVELAND ’ DETROIT r ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 

Five of the seven are official Rotary Hotels 


HOTELS STATLER 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 
Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 


* padioineveryroom * 












LUNCHEON AND CONVENTION 


ROTARY FLAG DISPLAY 
Flags of 44 nations—silk—size of each flag B A D E; ) 
8”x12”—mounted on ebonized staff with gilt ¢ M 


spear heads—-wood stand and base of mahogany 






finish, 22” high. No Rotary Club 50 id - - Ri 

should be without this handsome $24 _Celluloid Metal Ribbon = 
display, Complete VLicr vbr MANUFACTURING Co 

RUSSELL-HAMPTON COMPANY, INC. 2448 West 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. 

















500 W. Adams St. Chicago Club Catalog or Convention Badge Folder on Request 
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(Continued from page 44) 
business advertisements of Rotaria 
so labelled—are set before the pu 
all come within the same category 

I wish to cast no disparagement u 
any of these practices where they 
done in good taste. But, by all m 
let us give due and careful cons 
tion before we issue any edict, thr 
convention action, prohibiting 
widespread use as is now the pract 
And as to good taste in displaying s 
window emblems why not leave it to + 
discrimination of the individual me 
ber? He can generally be depen 
upon to use good judgment in such n 
ters. A NEW MEMBER 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Responsibility to Vocation 
TO THE EDITOR: 

I was very interested to read Ro 
tarian Kennedy’s article on the abo 
subject in your November issue, 
which he deals very pointedly with 
matter of vital Rotary importance. H« 
rightly points out that a Rotarian a 
cepting the obligations of membershi; 
in a club, really assumes a double am 
bassadorial function. He is the repr 
sentative of his classification in th: 
club, but he is also the only represen 
tative of the club in his classification, 
and the obligations and responsibilities 
of the latter side of his Rotary activity 
are far more difficult and more onerous 
than the former. 

I stated at Harrogate, with som: 
hesitation, fearing that strong excep 
tion might be taken, that it was rela 
tively easy to speak from a pulpit, or 
to teach in an elementary school, but 
that it was more difficult to lecture to 
a university group, and still more dif- 
ficult to speak ethically in the forum 
of one’s business or professional col- 
leagues. Why? The answer is not dif- 
ficult to find. It is, that in the last 
case the criticism is swift and direct, 
and the speaker must not only be pre- 
pared to offer some constructive and 
helpful contribution, but he must b: 
feol-proof so far as his own professiona! 
or business ethical conduct is concerned; 
a real acid test, to which I am afraid 
only too few of us care to be subjected. 

Because of its difficulty, however, 
there is no reason why it should 


be attempted, and as in other walks of 
life, the more often it is attempted, the 


easier will it become and the great 


will be the progress made. It will, 
moreover, remove the ground for the 
oft-repeated comment, “that it is easy 


for Rotarians to regale themselves w 


ethical addresses after a good luncheo, 
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this is quite a different mat- 
n putting such ethical principles 
tice in their own vocation, par- 
in the days when they are 
up their life’s work.” 
, we could have more attention 
to the great desirability of Ro- 
joing external pioneer work of 
aracter. We often hear the 
that we do not get sufficient 
ses on Rotary subjects in our 
nd whilst this is probably true, 


THE ROTARIAN 


in my opinion we need even more of the 
Rotary missionary enterprise conducted 
by each Rotarian within his own clas- 
sification. 
general in our communities, the Rotary 


If this could become more | 


club would exercise an even greater in- | 
fluence than it does at present, in the | 
general uplift of business ethics and | 


standards of professional conduct. 

HERBERT SCHOFIELD, 

Chairman, District No. 7, Lough- 
borough, England. 





International Service 


(Continued from page 38) 


of other countries are becoming 

nd more numerous. A Rotarian 

| also be interested in the big in- 

te tional movements, such as the 

League of Nations, the World Court, 

the International Trade Associations, 

etc., Which are pursuing an identical 
f universal peace. 

It is Rotary’s belief that by so doing 
the individual Rotarian will greatly 
ontribute to the creation of a wide 
movement for international fellowship 
which will result in an earlier estab- 
lishment of goodwill and _ universal 
peace throughout the world. 

International Service, by a Rotarian, 
consists therefore first of all, in respect- 
ing and loving one’s neighbor dwelling 
beyond his own country. This is not 
as simple as it may seem and each 
Rotarian must prepare for this first 
part of his task by an inward study 
and a mental training. Each one must 
work toward the acquirement of an in- 
ternational mentality. 

To reach that objective we must, with 
the greatest care, banish any precon- 
ceived idea of superiority and any aim 
at proselytism. We should try to place 
ourselves in that mood of enlightened 
and generous receptivity which facili- 
tates an intelligent comprehension and 
a smiling tolerance. Let us never re- 
sort to the disagreeable procedure of 
national boasting which merely spreads 
ridicule and mistrust. 

Above all, let us learn the law of 
human solidarity which binds nations 
as it binds individuals. Abstention and 
isolation are contrary to the evolution 
of the world and chastisement inevi- 
tably comes to him who is guilty of such 
pride and selfishness in social or inter- 
national matters. “Vae Soli.” 

Therefore this inward preparatory 
work is the most important and the 
most urgent task of every Rotarian who 
fesires to comply with Rotary prin- 
ciples and with his own ideals. But 
‘tls not enough to be limited to a dec- 
laration of principles. What must be 
lone to go from theory to practice? 
Nothing is easier, due to the marvel- 


ous international organization of Ro- 


tary International. In the same way | 


that we are desirous of being in con- 
tact with our friends across the fron 
tier, they are also eager to receive us 
and to give us a friendly handshake. 





In Rotary, each club enjoys absolute | 


autonomy in the way of applying Ro- 
tary’s principles; moreover, Rotary In- 
ternational is always ready to help by 
its advice and its suggestions. It is not 


difficult to entertain a few foreigners, | 


be they Rotarians or not; it is easy to 
correspond with a club of another 


country, to subscribe to a foreign pub- | 


lication, to prepare a study, or a talk. 
Besides, a large number of practical 


suggestions are presented by the Inter- | 
national Service Committee of Rotary | 
International in its pamphlet. It is a} 


pleasant task to devote oneself to an 
activity of international service and 
this work is eminently meritorious, due 
to its widespread radiation; little by 
little, without perceiving it, the nations 
are being wrapped together in a com- 
mon and frank atmosphere of frater- 
nity and soon the world will resemble a 
large family where will reign mutual 
respect and esteem. What joy in the 
accomplishment of this duty, what 
friendships can be created, what new 
ideas can be reaped, what impressions 
can be felt, and finally what a moral 
contentment can be enjoyed! 
Doubtlessly, the pessimists will say 
that this is a dream, an Utopia. The 


pessimists are hard to suppress; we | 


wonder that there are still some left 
after the innumerable and rapid mar- 
vels of the evolution of the world. 
Luckily, they are no longer taken seri- 
ously. It is not they, however, who 
will stop the realization of the aim 


toward which all our modern civiliza- | 


tions are infallibly tending. No power 
can oppose it, for universal peace is 
the innate longing of the human race. 
And the duty of every Rotarian is to 
contribute modestly but actively to the 





success of a universal movement which | 


will bring about. the happiness of hu- | 


manity in its international relations. 
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It’s Not 
Fair! 


Flat folders or any open-end filit 
container ll 1 ld « es 
dence in the rie ‘ dk i 
that is so necessat to auic 
curate filing and findin Bul 
ing, disorderly pockets invariabl 
mean lost papers, co 
filing neg — nte 
Ipulol Ot ( POULINE 





misf st | 


Try a “Vertex” File Pocket at our 

expense. Use it in place of your 

most overcrowded folder and note 
the instant improvement. 


- acme ssmeeeCUT HEREos ee eee -= 
: 


Please send for trial in my files a free I e of 
Bushnell’s Paperoid VERTEX” File Pocket, a 
described in January ROTARIAN 


Name of I 
Address 
Name and P n of Person Inquiring... —_ 
Letter Size or Legal Size Desired’ 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. A 
13th & Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa, 
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** * A $1,000,000 campaign for the 





professional schools of Baylor Univer- 





sity in Dallas is now being conducted 





under the direction of Ketchum, Inc. 






** * A $250,000 campaign for West- 



















































minster College at Fulton, Missouri, 
is under way with a Ketchum staff. 
A local and préliminary campaign 
in Fulton has already exceeded its 


$40,000 goal. 


** * In Tulsa, Oklahoma, a Ketchum 


staff is campaign for 


managing a 
$550,000 for a great church for the 
Boston Avenue Methodist Episcopal 


congregation. 


* * * Preparations for a campaign for 
$1,600,000 for the Texas Children’s 


Hospital have been started. 


* * * The voters of the city of Newark, 
O., by an overwhelming majority, 
agreed to permit the city to increase 
the tax rate one mill each year for five 
years to create a fund for the Newark 
Hospital. It will mean $230,000 over 
the five-year period. Ketchum, Inc. 
conducted a publicity campaign to 
seli the citizens on the advantages of 


the plan. 


** * Ketchum is also actively engaged 
in other important fund-raising efforts 
in Toledo, Pittsburgh and Chicago. 
Ketchum, Inc. will be glad to suggest 
how a fund can be raised for your 
college, hospital or church. Write 
direct to Carlton G. Ketchum, 


Park Building, Pittsburgh 
Republic Bank Building, Dallas 
Fidelity Philadelphia Building, 

Philadelphia 


Executives: 
George Ketchum Norman MacLeod 


Carlton G. Ketchum Robert E. Grove 


KETCHUM 


INC. 
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NEW FRIENDS FOR NEWCOMERS 
f HE R. I. B. I. Community Serv- 
T Sub-Committee on Boys Work 
has inaugurated a splendid plan 
to provide “friends” for boys, nomi- 
nated by Rotarians, who move to other 
towns to reside there either permanently 
or temporarily, and who would at first 
be practically “friendless”—a sort of 
an endless chain of friendship, so to 
speak. 

The object of the scheme is to contact 
the boy who finds it necessary to leave 
home for purposes of schooling or busi- 
ness, and who otherwise would be left 
to his own resources, a stranger in a 
strange town. 

The club secretary has a prepared 
form of nomination for any member 
who desires to pass on to another club 
the name of a boy who is about to take 
up residence in the other community. 

This plan has apparently proven suc- 
cessful. It is a concrete example of 
practical boys’ work. Some _ twenty 
clubs have pledged themselves to em- 
ploy this plan, and the number is grow- 
ing in this chain of clubs that provide 
new friends for the stranger. 


. * * 
SANTA CLAUS FOR HOSPITAL SHUT- 
INS 


Boys, yes, and girls, too, who were in 
the Queen Mary Hospital School, 
Toronto, Canada, were privileged to see 
the Santa Claus parade through the 
thoughtfulness of Toronto Rotarians in 
providing automobiles to take the chil- 
dren down-town and witness the color- 
ful pageant. 

Following this splendid service the 
Toronto Rotarians received this letter 
from the matron: 

“It brought a lump in my throat, and 
a very grateful feeling in my heart, for 
it made me realize that I have big, 
large-hearted brothers working around 
me, doing all they can to help others 
less fortunate in life. 

“T shall be so glad if you will convey 
my sincere thanks and deep gratitude 
to the members who lent their cars and 
their chauffeurs, for I know this was 
only done at great personal incon- 
venience. 

“T thank you most heartily on behalf 
of the children (36 of them), their 
nurses and myself.” 


* * 


SLOGAN CAMPAIGN 

The contest sponsored by the Dallas, 
Texas, Rotary Club, for slogans best 
expressing the thought of their cam- 
paign for “Clean Thinking and Right 
Living” among school children, brought 
out three very expressive slogans for 
the prizes. 


BOYS CORNER 








Januar 


“Be the fellow your moth: 
you are,” was submitted by 
year-old boy. 

“Be clean and kind in deed ar 
was sent in by an eleven-yeai 

“Clean thinking sows the seed 
living develops the plant,” was | 
tribution of an orphan girl of { 
from one of the county schools 

These three phrases wer 
printed on the paper covers of 
school books used in Texas, and t 
ners received $25.00 prizes fi 
Dallas Club. The Board of Edu 
authorized the teachers to condu 
campaign, and the teachers wh 
pils produced the winning sloga 
also given prizes of $10.00. Th: 
club hopes to continue the cont: 
annual event. 


* * * 


BOY CONTACTS 


Rotary clubs are becoming m 
more interested in the individua 
tacting of boys in high school and 
lege. Here are a few examples: 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 
club followed the plan of having 
representatives from each high 
attend four meetings, the chairma 
the Boys Work committee seeing ti 
that they were introduced to the n 
bers and brought into the conversat 

WILKINSBURG&, 
Rotary Club invites a high scho 
to each meeting. 

DENVER, COLORADO.—The Rotary ‘ 
has some member of the local club 
vite sons of Rotarians from dist 
cities who are attending 
Denver to luncheon at the club and kee} 
in contact with him through his si 
year. 

ITHACA, 


schoo 


NEw YorK.—The 
foreign countries attending Co 
University. 

Are there any other clubs that hav 
done something along this line? If 
will you please send a report of 3 
activities to the Secretary of Rot 
International so that it may be | 
along to others. 


* * * 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


This is another phase of Boys Work 


that is receiving considerable atten! 
from many Rotary clubs and indi’ 
Rotarians. 


Various members of the Rotary 
of Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
time to time meet the high-school 
who are interested in entering th: 
of business represented by their 
ticular classification. In this wa: 
boys are directly aided in finding * 
selves for their life occupation. 





















PEN NSYLVANIA.—The 


R tary 
Club held a dinner for students from 
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] 
jucts a “Vocational Guidance” 


ir boys, 
g enterprises. 
ytary 
also promoted a “Vocational 
” project by taking 1,500 boys, 
them into small groups and 


e guidance of sixty-eight Ro- | 


took them through twenty- 
astrial plants to study at close 
the “wheels and cogs” of 
ndustries. The boys were then 
write a story about their visit 


boys writing the best essays | 


arded cash prizes. 
* * * 
noys’ CLUBS IN AUSTRALIA 
[The Rotary Club of Bendigo, 


“Reforestation Club” at one of the 
Bendigo schools, the young members of 
have been working hard for 
months. They plant the seed- 
one corner of the schoo] garden 
nd to them carefully until they 
idy for planting out. So far, 
\) sturdy young seedlings have been 
nted out in their own and other 
hool grounds and in addition forty 
trees have been planted in the streets 
\f Bendigo to add to the length of the 
street avenues. At present 1,500 seed- 
ings, mostly of Australian gums, are 
g good growth in the school plan- 
tation. A second club at this school is 
levoting its attention to vegetables and 
flowers. The master who is a member 
of the executive board of the Bendigo 
Boys and Girls Club organization, is 
giving personal instruction, especially 
in soil preparation. 
At Elmore, three clubs are specializ- 
ng in poultry, onions, and flowers. 
Much enthusiasm is being shown by 
members. In a letter received from the 
overseer of this club regarding poultry 
t is stated: “The children are still 
very interested in the poultry which is 
aying exceptionally well. A very de- 
cent exhibit was put in the Elmore 
Show. This consisted of a model of the 
fowl pen, a model of the food hopper 
and various appliances (all made by 
the boys in the Sloyd Class). They 
provided also a demonstration of grad- 
ng and packing of eggs for the market. 
The exhibit was very much appreciated 
and a prize awarded. The poultry of 
this club was presented by a breeder 
ho specializes in pedigreed stock. 
Two months after the birds had com- 
menced laying the club paid off all 
indebtedness and had sufficient funds 
ailable to pay the feed bill to the end 
ff the season. Since the formation of 
this club a new interest in poultry 
industry has been fostered in the dis- 
trict. Boys are taking back to their 
homes on the farm, new and improved 
methods which must prove advan- 
‘ageous to egg production.” 


tary Club of State College, | 
which includes trips to | 


Club of Salem, Massa- | 


Aus- | 
romoted the establishment of a | 
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BATTLE CREEK 
Rest and Health Building | 


In the beautiful city of Battle Creek—one of Nature’s most 
charming vacation spots—you may enjoy all the benefits of a 
pleasant outing to which is added a scientific course in health 
training. 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium arranges for each guest a com- 
plete vacation program—planned for each day with rest and 
health building in view. 


| 
The wholesome, palatable diet, expert physical direction and | 
the outdoor life, efficient medical service, if desired—refined, 
congenial companionship—these and.many other attractive 
features make the Sanitarium ideal as a vacation retreat. | 


Booklet 










“Battle Creek for Rest” 


Free on request 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 
Box 22B 
Battle Creek 


Michigan 





























Curmanco Letter Rack 
FOR EFFICIENCY 


Saves Time, Clears Your Desk for Action 
ri mndies, Sorts, Classifies and Distributes the Papers of 
Ye ur Daily Work. It relieves you from shuffling and 
re-shuffling papers many times every day. It provides 
1 place tor every paper, with € ach paper in its place 
They are needed on every desk. Sold on a money back 
uarantee. Order on approval j 
Check size and quantity desired. 
C scsancnntntcinibininianion ) Cap Size 15 in. wide $7.00 
( ceceeeeeee) Letter Size 12 in. wide $5.00 
Pin ad to letter and MAIL TODAY 


Distributors wanted to fill local orders 


CURRIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Olive <teee ; 
N.W. Terminal Minneapolis, Minn. 


Art Ste No, 36 








NORTHEY 


Freezers, Display Cases, Coolers and 


EFRIGERATOR 
ES be PRES 
Finish 
NORTHEY MFG. CO. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


AGENCIES IN MOST LARGE CITIES 


“Waterloo direct to you” 


REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY SINCE 1905 
CHARLES W LOVETT SUA) 8106 [YANN MASS, 
> FOR FREE BOOKLET) 


[SEND FO 





ALWAYS Ask For DENISON’S — 53 Years of Hits 
Cc omety Dramas. Vaudeville Acts, 
Farces -— — se, Dialcgs, 
( ‘omedies, Entertain ments, 
Musical read di ng Comedy Songs, Chalk Talk Books, Min 
strels, Blackface Skits, Make-up Goods. Catalog FREE 
E.S. DENISON & CO. 623 S. Wabash, Dept. 65 Chicago 
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What Price Trave! 


(Continued from page 
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“Ll Had a Waistline Like His. 
@ « 1GotRidoflt 


upon wheels, belching sm 
sparks from its bell-mouthed 
first drew a coach along r: 
Newcastle, England, and took 
step in faster transportation u; 
A slow thing, that first locom 
the forerunner of others that 
change the methods of doing 
from leisurely buying and s 
bustling activity, to open up 
of square miles to settlement 
|tivation and to make 
United States. 


Without the railroads to 
|mountain ranges and span the 
the union of states would have b 
practical. The vast territory 


re mr 


e 


ae 


¥ inLess Than 
35 Days- 


ey reduced from 48 inches to 38 
inches in 35 days,’’ says R. E. John- 
son of Akron, O., “just by wearing a 
Director Belt. My stomach is now 
firm, doesn’t sag and I feel fine.” 
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NOSS}! 
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HE Director Belt gets at thecause 


of fat and quickly removes it by its 
gentle, kneading, massaging action on the abdomen, 


Reduce which causes the fat to be dissolved and absorbed. No 
this waistline | more fat can form. Thousands have proved it and doc- 


mmend it as the natural way to reduce. Stop 


















and comfort 


during everyday wea 


Sent on Trial 











Directer lies flat and 
cannot be seen orir any way noticed 


















Dept. G-1, 332 S. LaSalle, Chicago 


Gentlemen:Without obligationon my part please 
send me details of trial offer and free booklet. 























transportation is essential to de) 
ment. 
The railroads could do much fo 




















tors rect 
drugs, exercises and dieting. Try this easy way | the Mississippi, accessible bef 
; P : ; 
Slip the DIRECTOR On—That’s All railroad came only by dint 
Now you can quickly, easily and surely rid | hardships and many perils, would : 
yourself of a bulging waistline. Let us prove remained t+ far away fr 
that you can instantly redistribute the excess fatin such remainec 00 al away ay 
a way that the pulling-down weight is removed from the original states to have become a 1 
muscle structure of the stomach and properly placed ° . ’ 
where itis correctly supported, giving you comfort and | part of their federation. What tl 
STOOESES Of SOWSEREES FON DEVS SiO: SUE nr See railroads did for the United Stat 
The Director is made to . 3 
your measure all in one piece. are now doing for South America, 
cg a nag ng veto yo MAIL COUPON NOW Australia, Russia, and other lands of 
pact and is worn with perfect ease LANDON & WARNER great area where quick and eas 


Let us prove our claims. We'll send a : ' 
Director for trial. If you don’t get Name.......-. wane nena nnn e een e ne ee eee eee nation but it was left to the moto P 
results you owe nothing. You don’t . ° Ne 
risk a penny. Write for trial offer, Street to finish the job by linking tow: p 
doctors’ endorsements and letters Mj} = eens * ° . simu askin 
from users. Mail the coupon NOW! country. Yet its beginning was humbk 
es ae e . ] } 
LAND Shes tea c its acceptance slow, too. Little cou li 
” the peasants of France, crossing them t} 
selves as that early horseless carriag u 
Ss p FF ¢ [Al “the work of the devil,” chugged along st 
its highways, foresee the millions of 
For January and February Only motor vehicles that, half the span of a W 
1} Our No. 28 Gong, as human life later, were to go darting ‘ 
| illustrated, complete hither and yon throughout the 
|| with striker and cover and relegate the horse to the back ? 
th 





INTEREST ! 


[he saving that results from use 
of the service offered by Trans- 






529% 


A lovely gift for retiring 





















Continental Freight often repre- officers to present to ; : 
sents the interest on great amounts their club. should turn his eyes to a medium of rm 
of working capital. even faster travel, the air. do 
This is a feature which every —_ The Wright brothers, able to ke Th 
ee ee their winged and motored contraption fa 
and one into which we are willing ee Seed al 
to go personally in detail. above the sand dunes of Kitty “oie tee 
Ask us and see exactly how good for a few short seconds in 1903; Louis Ne 
an investment the use of Trans Bleriot, taking his life in his hand ae 
Continental Freight can turn out igs. ELM STREET be the first to cross the English ‘ Ai 
+o. | / Cincinnati, Ohio nel above the tossing waters instead 0! Un 
TRANS CONTINENTAL | = 2S ERE AS FSR upon them; Count Zeppelin, mar ey thr 
FREIGHT COMPANY ing his first crazy gas bag over Ge! of 
many in the early nineteen hund “aA 
Telephone: Dearborn 7200 ; ss ‘ 
Private Exchange all of them gave us signposts to sow j 
7 South Dearborn Street us the way we were to go. inn 
pg eae : After them the flyers of the the 
Offices in Principal Cities 3 E 1 
War came and went and left Me: 
ee precious legacy —the airplane x 
state of development we could to sur! 
» ROTARY SEALS the every-day uses of life. Those who of : 
2, Gummed Paper 23K Gold Face in Official é 
rere . eee have followed them—the airm: tab] 
%S international Hatters Supply Co., Inc. tackled the crossing of oceans “a 
New York, N. Y. rou 








14 West 4th Street 














ground? 


T was inevitable that, having 
tained speed upon land and sea, ma! 
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nts and around the world and 


ype of travel. 
travel still is in the experimental 
but a sound foundation for it 
en laid. Many problems remain 
olved—notably that of flying and 
g in fog—before it will be as safe 
vel by land and sea. But that 
; coming and we can see it in the 
ess made since the Armistice. 
rope and Asia, helped by govern- 
subsidies, already have gone far. 
H g linked up their principal cities 
rways, they are extending their 
s to bring closer to them Africa 
I America, the Far East, and the 
\ podes. 

North America rapidly is being criss- 
crossed by airways and two thousand 

ling fields are established or in 
process of establishment in the United 
States and Canada. 

[he Graf Zeppelin, successfully 
crossing the Atlantic from Germany to 
the United States and return, wrestling 
with and surviving a gale with only 
slight damage, heralds the coming of 
huge dirigibles as completely equipped 
as an ocean liner and much faster for 
trans-oceanic travel. Heavier-than-air 
machines for land travel, dirigibles to 
compete with steamships—that is the 
prospect now. 

We would be hard put to it now to 
live without steamships, railroads, and 
the motorcar. If they were taken from 
us the people of our cities would be 
starving within a few weeks. 

Fast travel has made possible this 
wonderful age in which we live and 
through it peoples are permitted for 
the first time in history to trade any- 
where upon the earth, to indulge to 
the utmost their inherited longing to 
see what lies beyond the horizon. 


\ | EN now living can remember when 
“'~ two to three weeks were required 
to cross the Atlantic; now steamships 
do it in slightly more than four days. 
They can recall when England and her 
farthest colony, Australia, were thir- 
teen weeks apart instead of five; when 
New York and the continent were 
more than a month away from Buenos 
Aires instead of a fortnight; when the 
United States could be crossed in 
three months if one were lucky instead 
of in three days, as at present, by the 
best trains. 

Jules Verne, by stretching his imagi- 
nation could conceive of going around 
the earth in eighty days; John Henry 
Mears has done it in twenty-five. 

Now man, having gridironed the land 
surface with more than three-quarters 
of a million miles of railroads and es- 
tablished a network of steamship lanes 
around the seven seas, is turning air- 


| 
poles—have furthered that de- | 
nt and enormously expanded | 
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FOR CATHOLICS 


Seven 
size 9x17 
es. Thirt 


} Natural 


i 


Makes , — 

— People Know === = 

pasemeseeery §=Who You provers aes | 
ID eek. ea ane ip q 
t Catholic Art Calendar ) Are and Extension Art Calendar, 
i Je —iih| Remember c A 


You Every 
Day of the 
Year 
Different 
from Other 
Calendars 


Leaves, 


al 
In 


Colors 


| FOR PROTESTANTS 


51 


i i i i i i i i i i i i i i 


Our Religious Calendars 
for 1950 


The Catholic Art Calendar—For Catholics 
The Extension Art Calendar—For Protestants 


NOW READY 
AND BETTER THAN EVER 











Saas ere ere 





inch- 
een 
Pic- 
Four 




















YOUR AD , 


WHERE IT DOES YOU MOST GOOD 7 








ing you the maximum | 


investment in calendar advertising. 


Don’t buy until you have 
seen these Calendars 


LL TT 





i~ 


Our Calendars are becoming more popular every year—our sales + 


benefit from your Ta 


this year are more than double the sales of last year / mension 
? . ° : ; : é 180 North 
Your advertisement imprinted on every month is daily  Y wabash Ave 
impressed on the minds of the people and will give your f Chicago, LL 
business permanent publicity in their homes, and as the Ff. Plea end n 
donor of these beautiful religious Art Calendars, you Pi eta Rateus 
naturally will establish contact and relations that 7 and klet, “Str 
will prove of considerable value in your busi- ¢ ening Your Bustr 
ness. You can depend on these new splendid Ps r) Catholic 
numbers for 1930 as the one means of bring- 7. O Protestant 
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HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 
Rotary Club Luncheon held here T 
12:15. Visiting Rot 


Tuesdays 

















Send for catalog. 
THE TIPP NOVELTY COMPANY 


N. Street, Tippecanoe City, Ohio 


' . Six Collars 
ie eet Laundered Free 


SH We will send you our 
special mailing carton for 
you to use in mailing us 


your collars. Write for details and say, 
“Send me a box.”’ Use the coupon. 


COLLARTOWN LAUNDRY 
196 Broadway Troy, N. Y. 
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IN MONTREAL The Rotary Club Meets 
on 


Tuesdays, 12:45, at 


{Bindsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 
JOHN DAVIDSON, Manager 
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512 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 














Requisites befitting the 
in these Foremost 


LONDON 
27 OLD BOND STREET 


FOR HAVANA, PALM BEACH AND CALIFORNIA 


We present at this Season the Newest in Men’s Distinctive 
Smart Atmosphere prevailing now 
Fashionable Resorts of Warmer Climes. 


s. Sulka & Company 


512 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


ARIS 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 























o 
ome 


to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


on the 
HOMERIC 


Just as the camel is the super-travel- 
vogue of the desert, so is the Homeric- 
“The Ship of Splendor”— the cruise-ship 
to the Mediterranean .. . she is the 
largest steamer on this route and pre- 
sents an itinerary that includes every 
place of proveninterest from metropolis 
to mosque .. . her appointments and 
creature comforts, her interesting en- 
tertainments aboard and ashore, her 
opportunities for relaxation stand 
unsurpassed, . . . rightly her cruise is 
called the 


CRUISE SUPREME 


From New York January 26th next... 
Madeira, Cadiz, Gibraltar . . . Algiers, 
Tunis ... Naples, Athens, Constantinople 

. The Holy Land ... Egypt... The 
Nile... Palermo... Naples . . . The 
French Riviera... Gibraltar... return- 
ing via Southampton by Homeric, 
Majestic or Olympic. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Portland, Ore. Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO. 











Special PARTY FAVOR Answtuitat 
A wonderful Party assortment for 25 couple 
Se 
£0 Pa jer Hate $e oloomabere Oe Rergentinee $1 Oo. oo 
Half of this esgortment for Double quantity and greater 


ematier ated or 25 assortment for 
peop or 26 $6.0 $19.00 


100 or 50 coupies 


CG atalog | for other assortments for other party 
or Holiday celebrations with your order 


“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Flags, Decorations, Banners, Badges, Novelties, etc. 
503 South Wells Street 


Chicago, Illinois 





THIS WILL BRING 
OUT YOUR MEMBERS 


Wherever introduced our 
ROTARY ATTENDANCE 
CHART 






club meetings. New 


has_ enlivened 
25c. 


Chart sent to Secretaries for 
Order one today. 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
(Wayne Junction), Philadelphia, Pa. 























The 


Insurance Trust 


and its place in 
the protection 
of your estate 


ww 
Send for new book- 
let, “Where 9 men 
in 10 Leave Their 
Families Unprotect 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 

















January, 


minded and proposes to furthe; 
length to his legs, shortening dis 

and saving time, by drawing 
ribbons around the globe. 

Safe, fast and cheap air trav: 
make it practical for us to liv 
place and work another, may ta 
from the congested, unhealthy cit 
build our homes among the tre 
lakes and mountains where the 
pure and unsullied and we car 
closer to nature and to God. 
areas, now as inaccessible as wa 
West before the coming of the ra 
will be opened to settlement. 

Our activities will not be limit 
a city, a county, a state, a country 

The business man of large aff 
now fettered to his desk, can lift 
hand from the helm, go and visit 
outposts of commerce, learn what 
needs to know, return with a new 
accurate viewpoint of his own and 1 
velously increase his vision and 
working range of his mind. 

Government officials, diplomats, t: 
envoys, private individuals, any 
all persons who may profit from per- 
sonal acquaintance and first-hand 
knowledge of the people of another 
state or another nation will be able to 
go and meet them. 

Family life may undergo a marked 
change. Man, wife, and children now 
are through the stress of circumstances 
often separated for long periods. The 
father wishes them to have the ad- 
vantages of travel and change of cli- 
mate. He wishes son or daughter to 
obtain the best of education and cul- 
ture and general knowledge. So 
because he cannot go with them he re- 
luctantly lets them go alone and ; 
ceeds with his job. 

How different if the facilities to go 
places and return quickly to his affairs 
if he is needed, is placed at his dis- 
posal. He can join his family when 
he wishes at frequent intervals, feel 
its members drawing closer to him 
rather than drifting away. 


Wwrat understanding and comrade- 

ship may not be developed in even 
the briefest of times together! The love 
of Sir Harry Lauder, probably the 
world’s most famous minstrel, for his 
only son, John, has become an epic, 4 
standard by which to measure the 
father-son relation. In his auto- 
biography Lauder says it was an ocean 
trip together, the singing, joking 
Scotchman’s first to America, that made 
it possible. 

Lauder, taken here and there about 
the British Isles by one engagement 
after another, had found it impossile 
to be much with his wife and son. (1X 
boy’s raising and training had been 


y's 














almost wholly in the hands of Lau 
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bel Nance. The minstrel, deciding 
t John with him to the United 
St elt they were almost strangers. 
T! was sixteen (this was in 1907) 


‘ing a vacation before entering 


Ca ige. 
glad I am that I took him 


on that first trip to America!”’ | 


Lau writes. “It was the longest time | 
wre had been together; we only got 
t each other properly during 
that wo months’ holiday. Remember- 
ing vays my first trip across the 
At antie with my dear boy John I never 
mi chance of telling’ parents who 
are sed with boys and girls to spend | 
all time they can with them when 


the bairns are young because if they 
don’t do so then, they will be missing 
one of the purest joys of life in what 
Burns describes as ‘this melancholy 
vale.’ ” 

Not quite ten years later Lauder was 
to receive a telegram that almost broke 
his heart: “Captain John Lauder 
killed in action. Official. War Office.” 

What if he had not had the recollec- 
tion of those two months together to 
sustain him then? 

Since the dawn of history man has 
gotten nowhere by isolating himself. 
Back in the Stone Age the caveman had 
no friends. His hand was against 
every man and every man’s hand was 
against him. Each had his cave and 
his hunting grounds and to them he 
kept close while seeking to keep the 
stranger away. 

Circumstances compelled him to meet 
other men eventually and, coming to 
know them, friendships and alliances 
were inevitable. Out of these grew 
other and larger alliances and the for- 
mation of tribes. Tribes, ranging 
farther afield than individuals had been 
able to do, found other tribes with 
which they could get together for the 
mutual good and so were born nations. 

Rotary, in its extension to more than 
forty countries, is doing a great deal 
to bring about a better understanding 
among the peoples of the earth. It is 
bringing the people of the nations into 
closer relationships which, in turn, is 
proving a very strong incentive to 
travel. 

However, good will and friendship 
among nations still is pretty much 
talked about and very little done. The 
bitterness of the world war proved that. 
But now as we enter the world’s fourth 
era of transportation, as we are able to 
exchange more frequent visits and by 
personal contacts raze the barriers of 
misunderstanding that have kept us 
apart, who knows but that we may 
really come to know and like each other 
and thus draw closer and closer to the 
real brotherhood of man? 
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Modern Methods... . 


SING the right carbon paper for 

each job is the modern method. 
That’s just where MultiKopy Carbon 
Paper fits in. There is a Webster car- 
bon paper or appliance to fit every re- 
quirement of your business. 

The latest one is the Erasabinder and 
Economizer, which gives better-look- 
ing letters in much less time. Your 
office boy loads it with writing paper, 
all ready for your stenogra‘her to put 
into the typewriter, thus saving her 
time during the busiest part of the day. 

Check below the ways you use car- 


bon paper. If your work isn’t listed, 
fill icin the margin. Then mail coupon 





MARK 
Carbon Papers 
A. kind for every purpose 








F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY, Incorporated, 376 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
We have a problem in connection with the use of carbon Papers against which we have 
placed our check mark. We want your Service Department to help solve our problem. 


—Correspondence—carbon copies required 
—Billing Systems—carbon copies required 
—Fanfold System—carbon copies required 
—Duplicating Devices—carbon copies 
required 
—Powers Tabulating Machines—carbon 
copies required 
—Elliott-Fisher Machines—carbon copies 
required 
1. Rolls, 2. Long wear carbon, 3. Pro- 
tector binders—carbon copies required 
—Addressograph—carbon copies required 


—Hollerith System—carbon copies required 
Pencil carbons, pen carbons, special carbons, 
bookkeeping machines 

Check here —PLEASE INCLUDE SAM- 
PLE OF THE ERASABINDER, with descrip- 
tive literature. 
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Street 








City State 
































Advertising Help 
Built Upon the 


Personal Service Idea | 


URS is a small organization, com 
paratively, in which the creative 
work 


advertising and SALCS 
] ] cl SE 
( LV 


seventeen clients is handle 
supervised by one of the principals. 
Whether your appropriation is larg 
or small...whether devoted to 
newspaper, magazine, trade journal or 
direct-mail advertising ... we bel 
that you can benefit by the personal 
service of these men 


( 
ence and proved ability 


elieve 
7 y 
long experi 


an opportunity t 
advertising 


We shall welcome 
discuss with you your own 


and sales promotional work 


SHIELDS &~ VANDEN, Inc. | 


205 WEST WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 

















FOR YOUR NEXT 
FUNCTION GET 
AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


‘Master Mirth Maker” 


He gives a complete, diversified 





program all by himself—Piano 
solos, Clean Clever Comedy 
Pianologues, dialect monologues, 
ete 15 to 90 minutes of riotous 
laughter and entertainment to 
suit any occasion inywhere— 
Has served many Rotary clubs. 
Also available as Toastmaster. 
Send now for brochure and terms. 


AXEL CHRISTENSEN 
20 E. Jackson St. Chicago, IIl. 
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WRITE for CATALOG > s and 
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coc ae Ihe Women of 
oa 
Rotary Reunion 
‘ © 
...on the Caronia, | R otar 
to Havana!...] 7 
| Sailing from New York February ‘ 
F) 23.. Sreturning from Havana || T'b¢s Month: A New Book —Letters from Rea: vs 
| March 5... Rates: $242 up, in- : 
| cluding all expenses. “ 
i JOYOUS REUNION of [}| By HELENA WEATHERBY 
Rotarians and Rotary 
| Anns.. ° celebrate the fa | MONG the new books received for answer to no man for their « 
24th Anniversary of Rotary [4 ) A review in THE ROTARIAN is a tures. While they are still se 
--- renew old acquaintances volume, “How Women Can secure they are restless for a: } 
under the orange moon of | Make Money,” by Mae Savell Croy should love to see them put s of 
Havana - ++ Sport beneath | | (Mrs. Homer Croy,) published by Funk this excess energy into a little game : 
Summer skies when Winter | | | : ea ; pie Mi 
icehtieweebenieeet.. 1 and Wagnalls Company, New York that might be called, “What Would] BH } 
Ri enter say or eg and London. The editor handed it to Do If I Were Suddenly Obliged to Earn BR , 
| 13 days packed with gooc petra ar F : ‘ rare ee 3 
fellowship o4ieetinen:. | me to review, briefly I suppose, but af- My Own Living? Then if that . 1 
eee. .« | || ter a look at the volume and a con- exigency did come, after the first glance e 
| | sideration of the importance of the sub- of the blow there might come the ex e 6 
| The ship?. .- Rotary’s own! ject to many women, it seemed deserv- hilarating thought: “Here’s the great 4 
... the famous transatlantic ing of more than scant attention. adventure I’ve been curious about. The JF, 
liner Caronia...which made This book is written for all sorts of ideas I’ve had on the subject are just " 
: confirmed Caronians ‘of al women who might be needing money or @S good now as they ever were. Peopki Pb 
_ large number of Rotarians, wanting more money. It is for the have said they were working ideas and Ee 
as one of the ships of the trained woman and the untrained; for Other women have succeeded who in the m 
{ senses? onesie — women who can give their full time to magianings ee inexperienced as | of 
- ne t O sheceil Hae 1927 the adventure, and women who have @nd no smarter. But you will do you be 
The — al C za ail He ag houses, husbands, and children to make best thinking when the hosts are upor wl 
instead of berths... hot and worker who is tired of a routine job Saying when oe — ” ry en 
A a a with salary limitations and wants to be When we are in trouble. b 
cold running water...glass- : 7" . 
enshoced dock ... veraniieh more independent there are” capital The truly absurd obstacle is the dai 
café... delicious food, deli- ideas. If the worker’s mind is alert, pride of the woman who grew up and on 
cately served. i Mrs. Croy’s suggestions will stimulate formed her prejudices in the days when 
4) | in her enough ideas to form another it was more or less of a disgrace for five 
And for those who wish a |# | chapter. The woman who wants to a “female” to turn for sustenance to nie 
longer trip, an opportunity mm | earn “pin money” will be given ways any source but some male relative, al "i 
to join the West Indies @ | and means suited to most any geo- ready sufficiently burdened, perhaps. Wi ae 
Cruise of the s. s. California graphical situation or natural ability. can well wonder where that foolish he 
from Havana March 2, re- What interested me most, however, was_ idea had its origin. I suppose it is an- ee 
| turning to New York the solid advice to the woman, not ex- other of our inheritances from the Cult od 
March 25. actly young, who for the first time in of the Virgin of the middle ages, some sal 
her life is confronted with the neces- of which are good, some bad. It has “a 
sity of providing for herself, and per- given us the fun of the tradition of “a 
haps for others. chivalry with the kind cloak of romantic mi 
4 See Your Local Agent or It is obvious why this woman offers glamour that still wraps about us (yes, Laur 
q the most difficult problem. Hers is not it is a bit threadbare), but for a long aan 
bs C U N A R D an unusual plight and it is one to try time the reputation as well of being frien 
the mettle of the bravest. The most altogether too pure and good, and help- perse 
HAVANA SERVICE tragic thing about it, though, in the less by implication, to walk shoulder to in th 
ata eyes of women of long experience in Shoulder with men. het 
25 Broadway, New York earning and seeking to earn is that her _I lived in a boarding-house once, kept abros 
ae difficulties are largely superstition. by a fine looking, intelligent woman, 4 Red 
Other peoples’ occupations, if we have least she was educated and traveled, dutie: 
never tried them ourselves, are likely to who was losing money every week and to go 
be shrouded in mystery for us, and frantically cabling an errant husbané ple w 
their intricacy greatly exaggerated. If in South America for money that never tically 
we only look around us at women who came. She sat down with us t each food, 
earn their own living, at their assorted meal with a woebegone countenance an’ tal sy 
sizes, looks, education and native in- accompanied her courses with a ru! ning die, § 
telligence, we must realize that the recital of her misfortunes. The ™ iin 
world can be neither bizarre in its ex- evitable result was that befor: long foolis} 
actions, nor too strict. there were only two boarders #14 OED have. 
Many protected women envy their were losing our appetites and getting her b 
brisk, competent sisters who eat break- @ hangdog look. D ends 
fast with their hats on and have to From the beginning it seeme: 0 ™ Be 4)... 
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would do much better to hire 
ut as a housekeeper. Her age, 
k of experience in the world 
ess, but more especially her 
ttitude seemed to me to cut her 
anything that called for more 
veness. Finally I got her to 
t where she was willing to go 
to an agency that placed “do- 
I suppose the placement 
was accustomed to the attitude 
1 by the applicant, and it was 
yr comic—I hardly know which 
yself. Anyway, for experience 
s] only willing to vouchsafe the in- 
formation that she had most of the time 
r own house and done her own 


cooking. The six or seven years she 
had managed a rooming and boarding 
house alone, her best bet, she was un- 
willing to divulge, and out of pride. 
The incongruity of this attitude on the 


part of a person desperately in need 
of work was amazing, don’t you think? 

And my lady was so exacting about 
her position that, although several 
openings were called to her attention 
by the agency, the last I heard she had 
slumped again and gone to live with a 
married daughter who made no bones 
of the fact that the arrangement would 
be an inconvenience, and a son-in-law 
who was openly hostile. What a mess, 
what an unnecessary mess. 

I venture to say that if there hadn’t 
been that one recourse, the married 
daughter, she might have gotten a grip 
on herself. 

I know another woman who at thirty- 
five was sitting around in a neglected 
house, in a kimona, making a “bad 
heart” the scapegoat for an utterly 
useless life. If it only stopped at use- 
lessness, but, of course, she distressed 
her husband, rather than helped him, 
and bored her children. Suddenly her 
husband died, leaving her with just 
enough in insurance to get through a 
medica] course. She did that and kept 
her children in school at the same time. 
Launched on this career, she was a 
made over person, her relatives and 
friends could scarcely recognize the 
personality. Then she lost first one son 
in the war, then the other. Feeling that 
she had nothing to live for she went 
abroad and offered her services to the 
Red Cross for the most dangerous 
duties they could give her, volunteering 
to go among a pestilence-stricken peo- 
ple whose plight was considered prac- 
tically hopeless on account of lack of 
food, good water, not to mention hospi- 
tal supplies. She went but she didn’t 
die. She made a name for herself. 

Mrs. Croy has seen women act thus 
foolishly and thus nobly, as you, too, 
have. Moreover she started to pull at 
her bootstraps at the age of seventeen 
and arrived at the point of paying six 
thousand dollars a month office rent. 


THE ROTARIAN 


She has written other books for women, | 


now she is married to a novelist and 
has given up the office to write plays. 

Here are some of Mrs. Croy’s sugges- 
tions for women abruptly thrown upon 
their own resources: 

Open an employment bureau; 

Freeze over a vacant lot and use it as 
an outdoor skating rink; 

Breed butterflies; 

Give talks to other women on current 
events; 

Teach women how to play bridge. 

She gives many, many more and she 
tells you just how to go about it. First 
of all—and that no doubt is the most 
valuable part of the book—she gives 
her readers the psychology of confi- 
dence, or maybe you'd like better to 
have it called a commonsense basis for 
confidence in yourself in such an enter- 
prise. I sincerely recommend Mrs. 
Croy’s book to you. 


Letters from Readers 
Does Not Approve 
DEAR HELENA: 


I have just finished “Shall We Have 
a Women’s Forum?” and am reminded 
of what I heard a New York minister 
say—over the radio. He mentioned the 
fact that any man was the better for 
having a good woman in the back- 
ground of his life. Next day he re- 
ceived a note from one of his listeners 
saying, ‘““‘That’s right, what you said 
about a woman in the background. 
What I want to know is, how are you 
going to keep her there?” 

Dear lady, why should we have a 
“Forum” in THE ROTARIAN? I 
think it’s an intrusion, myself, and am 
writing to say so, since you invite com- 
ments. We, each of us, who should be 
eligible to the Forum have a “‘little Ro- 
tarian in our home” and suggestions 
for the betterment of Rotary might be 
used on the individual whose back- 
ground we happen to be. 

“ar be it from me to adopt a cling- 
ing-vine attitude, but I strongly. advise 
against any ‘‘Rotary Ann” movement, 
or Forum in THE ROTARIAN. It’s a 
splendid club, and I’m delighted to be 
invited to some of the meetings, but it 
is a man’s club and seems to me to 
be quite able to struggle along without 
our aid. 

DoroTHY (Mrs. JOHN E.) HEss, 

20 Race Avenue, Lancaster, Penna. 


Specialty Layettes 
DEAR HELENA: 

Visiting Rotarians have often com- 
mented upon the fact that the wives of 
Toronto Rotarians know each other very 
intimately, and meet often in a social 


way. This is because of our Layette | 


Club. 

We have one hundred and ten mem 
bers, with an average attendance olf 
forty-five. The clubrooms of the Gag 
Institute were kindly loaned to. us. 
These rooms are equipped with sewing- 
machines, cutting-tables, cupboards, 
kitchens, etc., and we meet there every 
Wednesday from 10 a. m. to 3 p. m., be- 
ginning October 1st and ending March 
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EEP physically fitradiantly healthy! You can now 

exercise and massage your whole body in this sur- 
prisingly simple new way right in your home—without 
any effort. Thousands are doing it. 

Oscillate Your Way to Health 

The fap! ily oscillating girdles of the “Health Builder’ 
> > Nhin " 
give a com ined massage-vibratory treatment better 
than a skilled masseur. No electric current touches you. 





The Health Builder vigorously massages the heaviest 
muscles, peps up sluggish a 
circulation, aids digestion 
and elimination, strength- 
ens muscle “‘tone”’ and im- |} 
proves the functions of the |} 
internal organs. 


A Health Builder 
for Every 
Requirement 
Ideal for home use is the 
Universal Home Model, a 
compact enclosed Health 
Builder. The Athletic Mod- 
el is very popular for clubs, 
home gymnasiums, col- 
leges, health centers, insti- 
tumions, steamships, etc., 
while the handsome De 
Luxe Cabinet Models com- 
bine utility with distinctive 

beauty. 


Send for Free Book 


Send for “Keeping Fir in 
Fifteen Minutes a Day’’— 
a valuable Free Book show- 
ing the “Battle Creek 
Health Builder’’ in opera- 
tion—with complete series 

of home exercises. = 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Room AJ-1356A Battle Creek, Mich. 


Jhe. Battle Creek 


Health Builder 


























Keeps You Jit/ 











THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


The famous open-air flower industry 
testifies to its unrivalled winter 
climate 


SAN REMO 


OSPEDALETTI BORDIGHERA 
100 Hotels and Pensions—800 Villas—Eng- 
lish Churches, Clubs and Tennis— 
Golf Links 
CASINO OF SAN REMO 
Open all the year round 
Nightly performances of the best operas 
Afternoon concerts and various other 
attractions 





For full particulars apply to “Ente Auto- 

nomo”™ San Remo, Ospedaletti and Bordigh- 

era; Italian State Railways and other Tour- 
ist’s Offices 
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World Re 


Rotarians from 1 
cago Chicago I 


Rotary welcome 


Ernest Byfield 
President 


NEW HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 





Home of Chicago Rotary Club 
for Fifteen Years 
1700 ROOMS—Each with bath 


nowned Restaurants 
nany climes always make the 


New Hotel Sherman their home when in Chi 


totary Club lLaincheons every 


Tuesday at 12:15 You will find a real 


here. 


Frank W. Bering 
Vice Pres. and Man. Dir. 
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BONDED 
HANA CIGARS 


AT BETTER STANDS, HOTELS, CLUBS, 























Tricky, Sporty, Interesting 


Game 
Write 


MASON MFG 


for the Lawn. 
for Information, 


» CO. 


So. Paris, Maina 
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eVANSTON ILL 


U. S. Flags—Alll Sizes—Qualities and 
Badges and Banners 


prices. 


Send 


GEORGE LAUTERER CO. 


222 W. MADISON 





Flag 


for Catalogue. 


ST. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Official 
Rotary 
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31st, with recess during December. Our 
expenses are met by the birthday con- 
tributions generously given by Ro- 
tarians. 

Our buying is done wholesale and our 
garments are cut by Rotarians in the 
garment-manufacturing business. The 
diapers are laundered by a Rotarian at 
his laundry. The layettes are packed in 
suit boxes with the cover printed, ‘‘Com- 
pliments of The Rotary Club of Toron- 
to.” These boxes are given us by a 
Rotarian. Each year we make one hun- 
dred and thirty complete layettes and 
they are valued at thirty-five dollars 
each. As our activities are well known, 
requests for these come direct to the 
Rotary office from needy women. No 
layette is given out, of course, until the 
case has been investigated. Social serv- 
ice organizations also make frequent re- 
quests on behalf of poor women under 
their supervision. 

As you see, we have a well-organized 
body of ladies in connection with the 
Rotary Club of Toronto. And that is 
why, when a district conference is held 
here, or the Crippled Children’s Com- 
mittee wishes ladies to call on the chil- 
dren, or any similar need arises, the 
Toronto Rotarians can immediately se- 
cure the organized aid of our ladies. 

I shall be glad to give further de- 
tails to anyone who may be interested 
in the formation of a Layette Club. 


INEZ (Mrs. CHARLES) BUCHANAN, 
12 Dawlist Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 


On the Other Hand 


DEAR HELENA: 

Your article in the November Ro- 
TARIAN appeals to us very strongly, as 
we are a group of Rotarian’s wives, 
and have been struggling a long time 
for a name that will tell just who we 
are. Our object is to promote acquaint- 
ance and friendship among our mem- 
bers with the ideal of service. We have 
been very successful in helping needy 
cases, as well as having a lovely spirit 


of friendliness develop among the 
ladies. 
We have finally called ourselves 


“Wives of Rotarians’ as that is just 
what we are, and do wish International 
Rotary would decid® upon one name. 
It would not make much difference 
what the name was so long as every 
club formed used it. In time it would 
be known that we were the wives of 
Rotarians without really taking the 
name of Rotary in any way. 

You ask for letters and we are writ- 
ing hoping this will help get some ac- 
tion on a name from Rotary Interna- 
tional. 

*Would you advise our writing Ro- 
tary International, or will you be our 
spokesman. 

We thank you for starting something. 

AGNES (Mrs. DouG.Lass J.) YERXA, 
Care, Yerxa & Ward, Inc., New Haven, 
Conn. 
*All we can do is publish.—H. W. 


O, No! 


DEAR HELENA: 

O, No! Of course we haven't a 
Woman’s organization in the Pittsburgh 
Rotary Club. We understood we were 
not supposed or not allowed to have 
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one, or something. It seems to 
was solemnly shown an article t 
effect some years ago. Anyway 
what we were given to understa 
we raised no question about 
Rotary Anns just got together an 
cided that, since our husbands 
each other such wonderful fel! 
was quite likely we wives wou! 
we were wonderful too. And ws 
to meet occasionally or “‘inspiratio 
and get acquainted. 

The first few meetings were 
cessful that we settled down to « 
month luncheons. After lunche: 
remain for bridge, music, or w 
entertainment is provided and 
busy ones go their way. We ha 
officers, no dues, no constitution, : 
laws. The members of this very sk 
organization are the wives of t 
tarians of the Pittsburgh, Pennsy 
Rotary Club, and our only object 
become better acquainted and by 
ing help on the Spirit of Rotary in 
eral and of our husbands’ club in par 
ticular. We feel that we have acco 
plished this to some extent, for the so 
cial functions of our club have been far 
more enjoyable since the Rotary Anns 
have become acquainted. 

Several times we have helped enter 
tain during district conferences 
where visiting Rotary dignitaries ha 
had their wives in their party. I think 
the men’s committees have appreciated 
being able to turn to us for help at 
such times and to find us all ready for 
work. 

One year we felt the urge to do som: 
good work, so we had a benefit brid 
and raised quite a sum of money w 
we used for the Boy’s Club of Pitts 
burgh, furnishing lights for their read 
ing-room, cots for the summe: cam} 
and other small things to make th 
clubrooms more homelike. Since that 
one spurt, however, we have relaxed 
into more enjoyment of each other's 
company. 

Each year the president of the Ro 
tary Club asks one Rotary Ann to 
general chairman for Rotary Ann work 
She assigns the wives of all members 
of the Rotary club to committees f 
the eight or nine months when meet 
ings are held. These committees tak: 
entire charge of their meetings, de 
upon the day, menus, prizes, music, «t 
and meeting-place, usually one of th 
down-town hotels but occasional 
country club. 

Each month notices are sent out and 
$1.50 charged the ones who attend the 
luncheon: $1.00 for the lunch and $ 
for postage, notices, prizes, etc. So w 
are self-supporting, you see. This is 
the fifth or possibly the sixth year we 
have been meeting and we're still 
strong. There seems to be no in a 
tion to give up the meetings a1 
cidentally we have found the Kot 
Anns, Marys, and Claras quite a 
lightful as our husbands have fou! 
Rotary Toms, Dicks, and Harrys 


Bess (Mrs. WILu1AM A.) CRAWFO 
401 House Building, Pittsburgh, | 





Address all communications to H 
Weatherby, care THE ROTARIAN 
W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill., U 
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wn homes, drive automobiles, clothe and feed their fami 
lies, engage in wholesome sports, make investments, carry 
on their business enterprises, and still have time to engage 
in politics and civic and social affairs. Incidentally they 
have a lot of money to spend—and spend it. It will pay 
you to know them better. THE ROTARIAN will intr 

duce you to this select audience 


211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Among prominent persons and in- 


% 4 
stitutions served by the Dave rree : , - ° 2 . . . 
; » the following | VOU knew oood lree Surge \ Ser \ 


purge ms are 


LORADO TAFT ae a . 2 ” Dawa, . ° 
GROSVENOR ATTERBUR) —there is no half good in the treatment of living trees any 
ieee.) Se more than there is in dentistry, medicine and human surgery 
WILLIAM & MARY COLLEGE You would not employ a blacksmith to treat your institution now doing a business of nearly $3,000,000 
STANLEY nESOR teeth nora carpenter to operate on your body. How- a year, and having in its employ more than a thou- 
ANDOR. A NURSERIES, IN¢ ever expert they may be, they deal with inanimate sand real experts. 
BAPTIST BIBLE INSTITUT! objects and have no technical knowledge or skill And yet this reliable service by men whom you 
Se | » - —_ ANY with reference to the problems of living things. can trust is not expensive. It costs less than any 
FRANK VANDERLIP Unless you are a most unusual person you know professional service in America. 76° of Davey 
OMAHA COUNTRY CLUB little or nothing about tree life and the proper method clients buy less than $100 each. 21,608 clients were 
INDIANA PORTLAND of treatment. rhis isa highly specialized profession, served last year—between Boston and Kansas City 
CEMENT COMPANY requiring adequate scientific knowledge and high and from Canada to the Gulf. 
personal skill that can come only from thorough Furthermore, Davey Tree Surgeons are actually 
training under master L ree Surgeons, local to you. They are not sent to you from Ohio for 
_ You must buy Tree Surgery service on faith. Liv- your individual work: they are trained in Ohio and 
ing trees of any reasonable size are almost priceless. are carefully supervised regularly but thev live and 
If they require attention you cannot take any work in your vicinity. : 
chances. . ; The Davey Company guarantees satisfactory 
I'he Davey Company says to you with all pos- You pay only for actual working time, plus the n 
sible emphasis that there is no half good in the treat- materials and expressage. Your trees are certainly wort! 
: F tees: Sinte shehemmend to miiie alts f reliable service of scientific Davey Tree Surgeons. 
ment of tre es. us state ment 1s made after more Write or wire Kent, Ohio, for address of nearest repre 
than half a century of experience by a national tative. 


a bl ‘ bas Pa) y,ory Le Al <r . rr ‘ - . - 1 
THE DAVEY TREE EXPE RI CO., Inc., 167 City Bank ie yet Ohio 
fices withtelephones: NewYork, 501 Fifth , Phone Murray Hill 162 29; Boston, Stailer Bldg.; Providence, R.1.,36 Exchar 
mn , 36 PeariSt ; Stamford,Conn.,Gurie my ig.; Pitisfield, Mass., Stevens on Bidg.; ; Albany, C ity Savings Bank Bidg.; M 
ig.; Rochester, Butider's Exchange; Buffaio, 110 Franklin St.; Toronto, 71 King St., Wes ; Philadelphia, Li 
3aliimore, an _ °w ashénpion, I tment Bidg 7 ae Fe First N ‘ational Bank Blidg.; Al lanta, Healey Bldg.; P 
JOHN D AVEY Aad 4 nd, 3441 Lee Road edo, Nicholas Bldg.; Columbus, 30 N. Washington St.;Cincinnatt, Merce antile Libr 
i hae aia uEsTt oT Bldg ek On cans, Masonic Temple; Indianapolis “Pl etcher Savings & Trust Bldg.; Detroit, General Motors Bld 
1846-1923 : pids  Michigon Trust B 1g.; Chic 1g0, Westminster Bldg.; Minneapolis, Andrus Bidg.; St. Louis, Arcade Bldg.; Kansas City, Scar 


Father of Tree Surgery 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office Send for local representative to examine your trees without cost or obligation 


TREE SURGEONS 























